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BREBAGES 


To convey a true picture of an everyday farm — its 
work, its play, the things that make up its ordinary 
life —is the purpose of this book. 

Primarily it is written for children who are not living. 
in the country. Its plan is to describe the fundamen- 
tals of farm life in-terms that any city child will under- 
stand. That children who have at some time shared 
in country life, either in brief visits or in longer resi- 
dence, may find the volume equally interesting, because 
of renewed acquaintance, seems more than possible. 

The manner of presentation chosen is that of the 
story. This has been done for two reasons: partly 
because of the intrinsic appeal of a narrative and its 
aid in awakening and holding interest; partly to secure 
the desirable means thereby afforded of bringing out 
in unobtrusive and incidental fashion the numerous 
- truths that the book must tell. While there are many 
pages of fact in the volume, it is hoped that no para- 
graph may appear to the reader oppressively didactic. 

The subject matter emphasizes the fundamentals of 
farm life: what the rain, the sun, roads, fields, distance, 
fences, neighbors mean in the country. These things 
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have, in truth, unguessed values on the farm, as com- 
pared with their usual part in city life. - 

Consider water supply. To the city child water 
means, usually, the turning of a faucet. In the coun- 
try? Think of all that water means there — springs, 
wells, pumps, windmills, gasoline engines, pipes, ~ 
tanks; and following these a train of closely related . 
topics, from the weather to fire protection. 

Sunshine and fair weather. Sources of pleasure, 
indeed, in the city. But on a farm? There, fre- 
quently, the whole plan of work and play, the entire 
ordering of a week’s program, must turn on this 
elemental essential. 

An earnest endeavor has been made to describe 
graphically and simply the typical major duties of the 
ordinary, farm — plowing and harrowing, seeding, culti- 
vating, the care of live stock, haymaking, milking, 
butter making, the fuel supply, harvesting, the way in 
which a general farm provides its table supplies and 
the manner in which these are stored for winter use. 

Thought and space have been given, also, to the 

more personal, intimate things that come most closely 
home to the daily life of farm children —the chores, 
both those that the boy is heir to and those that fall 
to the lot of the girl; the playtimes and pleasures that 
children of a farm enjoy; the country school. The 
story takes its characters through the round of the 
seasons, from fall to summer, touching the typical 
activities of each. 
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An OUTLINE FOR TEACHERS 


The questions sometimes printed at the close of each 
chapter in supplementary readers have been omitted 
from this volume. In place of these a separate book- 
let has been prepared for the teacher’s use. 

In this booklet are included suggestions for further 
discussion on the part of teacher or pupil, and topics 
that the pupil may look up. 

The booklet is available to any who wish to use it 
in connection with this book. 
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(IM AND PEGGY AT MEADOW- 
BROOK FARM 


CHAT Re iol 
THE: ROAD FROM MILFORD 


IF you drive out of the village of Milford by the 
road that goes by Old Tom’s blacksmith shop, you 


Becky AnD Her Coit Come to THE FENCE TO WatcH YOU 


come right away to the top of a steep little hill. 
It’s only a short way down, but big Dan has to 
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hold back tight in the harness, walking sort 0’ 
sidewise, to keep the wagon from running over him. 

Just at the bottom the road divides. You'll 
need to remember there to take the left-hand fork, 
if you’re going 
with us. 

For a long 
while, then, you 
jog along on a 
level road, with 
wide fields on 
€.a.¢brsscrdse 
stretching away 
almost as far 
as you can see. 
In summer it’s 
often hot there 
and the dust 
rises beneath 
the horses’ feet, 
giving the wagon, and you, too, a coat of white. 
In winter the frosty wind swoops down and tries 
to nip your nose and your ears. Over on the 
right, in one of the fields, George Turner’s bay 
mare Becky and her new colt come galloping to 
the fence. Becky stands with her ears pointed 
forward, watching you and Old Dan and the 
wagon. But the funny colt is not sure about 
you and sticks close to his mother. 


A Turnout Leaps Down THroucH THE WATER 
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After a little, a brook crosses under the road. 
A turnout leads down through the water and back 
to the highway again, so that you can drive into 
the brook and wash some of the dirt from the 
wheels. 

When you've passed five or six farmhouses 
you come to a cross- 
roads, where one way 
leads square to the 
left, another square 
foe the eht,”. and 
the road you’re on 
goes straight ahead. 
There isn’t any sign- 
=poard there. But 
you Il knowthe place» 
because there’ll be 
a dog-house in the 
farmyard at the 
corner; and Benny 
Wheeler’s sleepy, 
good-natured old 
Champ will be sure 
to come slowly out to wag his stubby tail at you. 

You'll take the road to the right. By and by 
it will lead you under some big trees and across 
a little bridge over another brook — only it’s 
not really another but is the same one that 
you saw before at the turnout. There’s a marshy 


O.tp CHamp Comes out To GREET You 
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spot close to the bridge, and often, in summer, 
cows stand there in the cool water, turning their 
heads slowly to watch you go by. In the evening 
big, old bullfrogs boom 
away among the water- 
weeds. 

You drive on, up a 
gentle slope, and after 
a time come out at 
another corner where 
there are four high- 
ways spreading out 
ahead of you, each 
leading in a different 
ditection.. " There’s. 7a 
signpost at the corner, 
with white-painted 
boards pointing criss- 
cross up here and down 
there; and close by 1s 
a schoolhouse, with a 
THERE’S A SIGN-POST AT THE CORNER flag-pole in front. One 

of the signboards says 
“Sawyer Mills” and points to a road that swings 
round the side of the schoolhouse and climbs a hill 
a little farther on. That is the road you'll take. 

You can be sure you’re on the right way because 
soon you'll pass a farm with a high board fence 
between you and the barn. If you shout or 
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whistle, you'll more than likely see a pair of short 
horns and a big head and a black nose with a ring 
in it come up over the top board, and perhaps 
old Joe will rumble 
at you. 

It’s a pretty good 
climb to the top of 
the hill, though it’s 
not steep except at 
the very last. But 
just as soon as you 
reach the top, down 
goes the road again, 
curving away to the 
left, and then to the 
right, with bushes 
and woods on each 
Siac, ol 1t)-so. that 
you can see only.a little of what is coming. 

After a time you can see a wooden bridge ahead 
of you, around a bend. Big Dan holds back all 
he can, for the road is steep and there are loose 
stones in it where the rain has washed down. In 
a moment the wagon rattles on the planks of the 
bridge. All at once you look across a meadow 
to the right, and see a-white farmhouse on a knoll, 
beneath big, spreading trees, with a lane leading 
up to it from your road. 


Old Dan begins to hurry. A black and white 


You’tt See Joe Looxinc Over THE 
Top Boarp 
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dog hears you cross the bridge, catches sight of 
Dan, and comes tearing across the field. Some 
one in a white apron comes out on the porch of 
the house. A boy and a girl race down the lane 


to meet you. 
You have come to Meadowbrook Farm. 


Down Goes THE RoapD To THE BRIDGE 


CHAPTER IT 
JIM AND PEGGY 


Uncie Davin Norrtu pushed back his chair from 
the breakfast table and looked across at his son 
Horace. 

“Horace,” he said, “‘how old are you?” 

Uncle David was always asking that. Horace 
grinned. 

“You know, dad,” he said. 

“What is it, — ten?” 

““No, twelve.” 

Horace’s sister, Jane, came in from the summer 
kitchen. 

“Then Jane must be twelve, too,” said Uncle 
David, as if to himself. 

“Daddy, you know I’m thirteen,” put in Jane. 

Uncle David looked at the children’s mother, 
Aunt Lucy, who was busy at the stove and had her 
back to them. 

“Do you think you youngsters could show two 
visitors over Meadowbrook Farm ?— Now wait. 
I mean really show them all about the place, so 
that they’d know just how we live here.” 

Aunt Lucy turned to look at him wonderingly. 
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Horace and’ Jane slowly nodded their heads, 
wondering, too. 

“All right,” said Uncle David, “skip out, both 
of you and look after the colts and chickens, while 
I talk with your mother.” 

When they had gone Uncle David walked over 
and stood by a window. 


Tue Cotts Came- Back To THE GaTE To WatcH Horace 


Out in the yard Horace led the colts out of the 
barn, opened the gate to the pasture lane, and 
turned them loose on the other side. For a mo- 
ment they danced around, first on their hind feet 
with their front legs up, then on their front feet 
with their hind legs up. Horace latched the gate 
and walked away. At once they came and looked 
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over, to watch him. Jane stopped to pet Peter the 
cat, and then heard Brownie and Jerry, the duck 
and drake, quacking for her, and went over to let 
them out of their coop for the day. 

Aunt Lucy left her work at the stove and sat 
down at the deserted 
table. 

OW Teast ss. 1t 
about the visitors, 
Father ?”’ she said. 

“Well, Mother, 
it’s about Jim and 
Peggy Harlow: you 
-know — John and 
Emily Harlow’s 
children.”’ 

“You mean your 
cousin John, in the 
city?” 

es, —— thomph 
he’s not really a 
cousin. But he and 
I played together 
when we were kids. I think he was nine or ten 
when his dad moved to the city to live. He’s 
never been back.” 

“Does he want to come to see us?” 

“No; that. 1sm’t- it.- He’s. sick and: couldn’t 
come. In fact he must go to a hospital, if he and 


Jane Stoprep To Per PETER 
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his wife can find a way of caring for the children 
for a little. Aunt Sue telephoned about it this 
morning. It’s the children, Jim and Peggy, I 
was thinking about. They’re just a little younger 
than our children. 
They’ve never been 
out of the city.” 
‘Are they sick, too, 
David?” ° 
“No, not as I un- 
derstand. 1t.-- But 
they’ve never had 
anything but city’’— 
A‘ shouts fenes 
there,’ sounded from 
outdoors, and Horace 
came into view rac- 
ing down across the 
Horace Racep Across THE Foot- meadow to the foot- 
BRIDGE bridge nearthe spring. 
Beyond the brook, Belinda, the new Jersey cow, 
had found a hole somewhere in the fence, and was 
getting ready to eat up the turnip patch. Jane 
heard Horace shout and came running to help. 
Together they tried to make Belinda go back 
through the hole.’ But she wouldn’t look at it, and 
only galloped up and down the fence, first this 
way and then that. Finally Horace let down the 
bars where the pasture fence comes up near the 
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end of the cart-bridge over the brook, and he and 
Jane persuaded foolish Belinda to go through. 
They fixed up the hole where she had found her 
way out, and came back to the farmyard. 

On the way they decided that Tony, the spotted 
calf, needed fresh grass to graze upon. So they 
pulled up the stake that Tony’s rope was tied to, 
led-him over to a new place near the old windmill, 


BetinpaA Was IN THE TuRNIP PATCH 


and pounded the stake into the ground with a 
stone. Then they stopped to talk to him, and 
watch him wiggle his ears. 

“Tt’s this way,” continued Uncle David. “For 
years, you know, John and Emily have thought of 
coming back to the country. But they’ve got so 
far away from it that it seems a big thing to under- 
take. And then they’ve a notion that the children, 
Jim and Peggy, might not be contented or get 
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along all right. Aunt Sue says that Emily Harlow 
wrote her that they’d pack up and move to-morrow 
if they were sure about the youngsters. ” 

Aunt Lucy nodded. 

“So you thought we might give the children a 
taste of it here 
at Meadow- 
brook, and -see 
how. they like 
it?” ‘she vsaia 
Then she added 
“That would 
mean that they 
would decide 
the whole mat- 
ter, wouldn’t 
ies 

“Yes, I guess 
that’s abome 
it,’ said Uncle 


David. 
Tuey Watcuep Tony Wiccte His Ears Through the 


window they watched Jane come out of the barn 
door carrying a bucket of grain. She stopped 
to speak to old Speckle and her little chicks in 
their wire cage. Then she walked over toward 
the wagon shed, to call big Gobbo, the turkey 
gobbler, and his flock. In a moment five or 
six of the turkeys were around her, while Gobbo 


spread his tail 
feathers and 
marched back 
Tivde tort |, 
drooping his 
wings and 
making funny 
noises in his 
throat. Soon 
there was a 
quack-quack- 
ing, and half- 
a-dozen ducks 
the breakfast. 
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Jane CALLED Gopso 


came running to get a share of 


“T’d be glad to have them come, David,” said 
Aunt Lucy. “Shall we tell Jane and Horace all 


about it ?”’ 


CHAPRTER-SHT 
UNCLE DAVID’S PLAN 


“WeLL,” said Uncle David, ““my plan would be 
this. We’d want Jim and Peggy to see just what 
our life here is like. 
We don’t want them 
to have all play, and 
think that there isn’t 
any hard work on a 
farm, Or. that. it sna 
sunshine or all rain. Of 
course we won't say to 
them that their father 
and mother are going 
to het. them decide 
whether to move to 
the country or not. 
Maybe that isn’t so, 
anyhow. We'll just 
give them all the real 
farm life we can.” 

“As for Jané>and 
Horace, and the part that they can take” — 

Just then the door to the summer kitchen opened 
and Horace stuck his head in — 

14 
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“Dad,” he said, ““do you want Andy to paint 
the gutter pipe on the barn ?”’ 

“Did he want to know ?”’ asked Uncle David. 

“Well — no,” said Horace. 

Uncle David laughed. ‘‘He knows about it,” 
he said. 

Horace wanted to linger. But he couldn't 


Horace Was BANKING UP THE CELERY 


think of anything else to say, so he shut the door. 
In a moment he went by the window, dragging a 
board, to finish banking up celery in the garden. 
“T know how we'll do it,” said Aunt Lucy. 
“You talk with Horace and I’ll talk with Jane. 
We'll tell them that Jim and Peggy have never 
been in the country, and so they must show them 
just how it is to live on a farm. I think it will be 
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all right to say that their two visitors may some 
day go to live in the country, but they mustn’t 
try to get them to like it. They must just show 
them all they can, and let them find out for them- 
selves.” 

“That was my plan, too,” said Uncle David. 
“But do you suppose that it’s asking too much of 
our youngsters to keep a secret like that ?”’ 

Aunt Lucy shook her head. | 

“Tt will be good for them,” she said.. Bc 
do it all right.”’ 

Jane came around the corner of the house a 
a pail of water to fill the dishpan that Brownie 
and Jerry used for a bathtub. Aunt Lucy mo- 
tioned for her to come in, drew her down to ‘a 
chair beside her, and told her about Peggy and 
Jim. Uncle David put on his hat, and walked 
down to the garden to tell Horace. 

Half an hour later Uncle David asked Horace 
to help hitch up the horses. ‘They’d start at once 
for town with the letters to Jim and Peggy’s father 
and mother. The .mail would leave Milford at 
noon, that way, and be in the city the next morn- 
ing, instead of waiting for Eben, the mail carrier, 
and his slow old horse. 

Horace put the harness. on Ben and Dan, and 
led them out. “Fhey were to be hitched to the 
hayrack, for there was a tire coming loose on one 
of the wheels, and it could be set while in town. 
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Ben waited while big Dan backed around to his 
place beside the wagon tongue. Then Horace 
spoke to Ben, holding fast to his bridle, and Ben 
stepped around to the other side of the tongue. 
Uncle David fastened the trace chains, while 
Horace hooked up the rest of the harness, snapped 


Horace Hircuep up BEN AND DAN 


the reins in the bridle rings, and handed the loose 
ends to his father. 

At ten o’clock they were in Milford. Horace 
carried the letters into the little frame postoffice 
and handed them in through the window. 

Two days later Eben, the mail carrier, stopped 
his horse at Meadowbrook Farm mail box. Jane 

Cc 
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brought the letter to the house and Aunt Lucy 
read it. It said that Jim and Peggy were coming. 
They would arrive Tuesday evening — and this 
was Saturday. They could stay for perhaps two 
weeks, perhaps three or four, until Uncle John 
was back home 
again. 

Uncle David 
came in to hear 
the news. The 
last part of the 
letter said that 
the children were 
already in school, 
for it was the last 
of September. 

“Horace, when 
does your school 
start?. _ “Waele 
David asked. 

‘““A week from 
Monday” — 

“Then we'll 
try to have them go with you and Jane, if they 
stay long enough. I think your teacher won’t 
mind.” 

Tuesday afternoon Uncle David hitched up 
Milly to the surrey and drove to Milford in time 
for the evening train. Aunt Lucy stayed home 


Esen SroprrpeD AT THE Mart Box 
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to get supper, with Jane to help her. Horace had 
to look after the chores. 

The train was late. Whenit arrived the sun had 
just gone down. Uncle David welcomed the two 
travelers, and stowed them away in the surrey, 
witha robe tucked 
in around them, 
for the night was 
cael = Mirb ly. 
trotted out at her 
best pace. 

It was soon too 
dark to see much, 
except now and 
then the light in 
a farmhouse slip- 
ping by. 

Once there was 
the -sound™ of 
horses’ feet in .a 
field to the right. 
As they turned a 
corner at a cross- 
troads' a dog barked and Uncle David. said, © 
“Hello, there, Champ, how are you to-night ?” 
After a time there were the dark forms of trees 
overhead, and by and by Milly slowed down to 
a walk and pulled steadily in the traces up a hill. 
Then there were woods, and Milly was holding 


Jane Lep THE Way wiTH A CANDLE 
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back down a steep hill. In a few minutes Jim 
and Peggy heard a bridge rattle under Milly’s 
hoofs, and then, almost before they knew it, Aunt 
Lucy was gathering them in her arms, while Horace 
and Jane waited to meet them. 

An hour later Jane led the way with a candle, and 
soon both children were in bed, Jim with Horace, 
Peggy with Jane. The last that Jim heard was 
Uncle David’s voice talking to Andy Wiggin about 
painting the barn, and the last that Peggy knew 
was Aunt Lucy’s “Better get to sleep now, girls.”’ 


THe PLacE WHERE THE TREES ARCHED OvyERHEAD 


OCHA ELDER’: PV, 
THE FIRST MORNING 


WueEN Jim awoke next morning it was bright 
daylight, and a brisk breeze was blowing in through 
the open window, holding the curtain straight 
out. Fora minute Jim couldn’t tell where he was. 
Then he remembered. He turned to look for 
Horace on the other pillow, but there was no one 
there. 

He jumped out of bed. On the back of a chair 
were hung his clothes; rather they were not all his, 
for some one had hung there a pair of stout over- 
alls, about his size. There was no sound except 
the noise of chickens somewhere outside. He 
looked out of the window and saw a flock of white 
hens in a yard among some fruit trees. A white 
rooster with them put back his head and crowed. 

Wondering what time it was, and afraid he 
had missed part of the fun, Jim hurried into his 
clothes. It did not take him long to get them 
on. In five minutes he scurried downstairs and 
out into the kitchen. Jane and Peggy were there, 
with Aunt Lucy; but Uncle David and Horace | 
had eaten their breakfast and gone out. Jim 
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made up his mind that he’d not be late another 
time. A farm was no place to get up late. There 


Jim WasuHeD us Face AND Hanps ouT- 
SIDE THE KircHEN Door 


plowing in the back field. 
to watch him.” 


The two boys hustled out. 


were too many things 
happening as soon as 
the sun came up. 
Aunt “Lucy “sent 
him out to wash his 
face and hands in a 
basin on a bench out- 
side the kitchen door. 
That done, he would 
have liked to hurry 
on without bothering 
about breakfast, but 
it was all ready for 
him. As he finished, 
Horace came in. 
“Have you finished 
the. chores ?*; asked 
Aunt Lucy. 
Horace nodded. 
CY Outta tiem. 
aybe Jim would like 


They crossed the 


farmyard, passing a dozen things that Jim wished 
he could stop to look at and ask about. Climb- 
ing over a gate, they walked down a long lane, 
climbed another gate, and came out in a field. 
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Beneath their feet was fresh, brown earth, 
turned up in flat rolls or waves that ran the length 
of the field. A little way beyond was a strip of 
sod like that in the lane. Along one side of this 
strip two horses were moving, hauling something 
on low, iron wheels, while a new layer of brown 


Tue Ptow TurNED up THE Brown EartTH 


earth turned up behind them. Uncle David was 
driving: As he saw the boys he spoke to the 
horses, checked them with the reins, and stopped. 
Horace and Jim walked across the plowed 
ground. 
It was bumpy going. Sometimes they stepped 
on top of the layers, sometimes in the hollows 
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between. Their feet sank into the soft earth, 
often nearly to their shoe tops. Some of the dirt 
got into Jim’s shoes. 

“Want a job, boys?” asked Uncle David. 

“All right,” said Horace. 

“Sure,” said Jim. 

“Tl tell you what you do,” said Uncle David. 
“See those boards and things in the grass? If 
you'll carry them over to the fence there and pile 
them up, I think that’ll be your share. Watch 
out for nails.” 

Horace looked at the strip of sod remaining. 

“Can’t finish this before dinner, can you?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, we'll clean it up by noon,” said his father. 

Uncle David started the horses. Jim watched 
the layer of earth slide smoothly from the mold- 
board, turning over next to the open space where 
one of the wheels was running. At the end of the 
row Uncle David put his weight on a lever fastened 
beside his seat. The plow that had been doing 
the work rose in the air and stayed there. The 
horses turned and faced back for another trip. 
Uncle David let another lever come up. The plow 
on the other side, that had been riding above the 
ground, sank into the earth. A new furrow began. 
It was fun to watch. 

As Uncle David drew near them, Horace called 
to him. 
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“Let me try it, once,” he said. 

Uncle David stepped down from the iron seat. 
Horace climbed up, and drove the horses to the 
end of a furrow and back. 

Then Jim and Horace hunted up the boards 
and sticks, and began carrying them to the fence. 
They had finished their work, and were sitting 
on the fence watching the plow again when Uncle 
David stopped near them on one of his rounds. 


THREE Horses PuLLED THE Curaway Harrow 


“Boys,” he said, “Mr. Reynolds has bought a 
big, new cutaway harrow. You two might go 
over and watch it work. You'll have time before 
dinner.” 

So they went over a fence, through another 
field, down through a meadow, up through a 
woods, and came out at the Reynolds farm. 
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Two big gray horses and a black one were pull- 
ing the cutaway. It had eight queer-shaped 
disks under it, fastened in a row. Each was made 
of steel, curved like a kind of lid, with deep notches. 
cut into the edge. As the harrow moved along 
the disks kept turning in the earth; and, as they 
turned, the soil was tossed and ground until it 
was all loose and crumbly. Mr. Reynolds rode 
on an iron seat fastened to the middle of the har- 
row. Sometimes his seat jerked around here and 
there. 

When they had watched the horses make four 
or five rounds of the field, Jim and Horace started 
down the road for home. On the way they passed 
Andy Wiggin’s. Andy worked for Uncle David. 
He and Aunt Hannah Wiggin lived in a house 
near the road, on a part of Uncle David’s farm. 

Andy was turning up a new garden space for 
next year. His white horse was hitched toa walk- 
ing-plow. This plow went through the ground 
much like Uncle David’s, but it wasn’t mounted 
on wheels and it wasn’t as big. At the back of 
it were wood handles. Andy walked along, hold- 
ing to these and guiding the plow while he drove. 
_ The earth was turned up just as when Uncle 
David was driving the riding-plow, but the work 
was harder and slower. Sometimes Andy had to 
use all his strength to keep the plow pointed right 
in the ground. Once it hit a root or a stone and 
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switched up out of the earth. Holding it and 
guiding it made Andy walk with funny, uneven 


Anpy WALKED ALONG GUIDING THE PLOW 


steps, this way and that. Jim did not like this 
plow as well as Uncle David’s machine. 

They turned up the lane and saw Peggy and 
Jane on the porch, looking for them, to tell them 
that dinner was waiting. 


CHAPTER TW. 
THE PIGS AND SUSAN 


Horace and Jim finished dinner with a third 
glass of milk each; and Peggy was not far behind. 
Before they left the table Horace looked across at 
his father for a moment, and then asked, “‘What 
are we going to do this afternoon, Dad ?”’ 

Uncle David suspected that Horace had a plan 
cf his own. He hesitated, for it was a fine, warm 
day and he knew where Horace would like to go 
with Jim for the afternoon. He'd like to go him- 
self. But there was real work that needed doing, 
and it couldn’t very well wait. In fact there was 
more than could be done that day, or in several 
days. 

“Well, Son,” he said; “I guess we'd better get 
those fall apples picked and put away.”’ | 

Out in the yard a calf mooed and a duck quacked. 

“Have you children said: ‘How d’do’ to all the 
stock and pets?” asked Uncle David. 

Jim shook his head 

“T’ve seen Peter, and Jerry and Brownie,” said 
Peggy. 

“The girls were busy helping me all morning,” 
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explained Aunt Lucy, “and perhaps Jim and 
Horace were busy, too.” 

“Well, VIl tell you,’ proposed Uncle David, 
‘it will take Andy and me half an hour or so to 
fix up the apple barrels. You youngsters can 
make the rounds while we’re getting them ready.” 


‘ 


Har a Dozen Litrte Wuite Pics WERE IN THE TooL SHED 


That suited all of them, and they trooped out 
into the yard. 

Half a dozen little white pigs were dozing around 
the wheels of an old buggy stored away in one of 
the openings of the tool shed. They waked up 
and scampered away as they saw the children 
coming. Then they came running back again. 

“Wait a minute,” said Horace. 
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He ran down to the garden, pulled up four or 
five carrots, and went into the barn for a pan of 
ground feed. 

Two of the carrots he broke up for the pigs. 
They gobbled them up, chewing until their lips 
smacked. 

In a shed, beyond, was Nellie, the mother of the 
little pigs. She was standing up, hanging one 
front legover the boards 
nailed across the door. 
They threw a carrot to 
her. She clamberew 
down inside to get it, 
and at once stood up 
again, waiting for more, 
hooking her elbow over 
the top board to help 
hold her up. It didn’t 
take her more than ten 
seconds to eat a carrot, 

7 a though she chewed it 
Nettie Was ew AT THE well, too. 
“1 think she degen 
a bushel of carrots in ten minutes,’ commented 
Jane. 

“Well, she won't get them,” replied Horace. 

Beyond the tool shed they found Spot and his 
brother Tag. Tag lived at the Reynolds farm but 
spent much of his time at the North place, visiting. 


’ 
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Spot came to meet them as soon as he saw them 
coming. He had seen Jim that morning, and when 
Jim said “Hello, Spot”? he walked over and stood 
quietly wagging his 
tailoworlke jvm 
patted him on the 
halcke saws t hey 
went on, both dogs 
followed along with 
them. 

parerns. POSE 
Susan,” said Jane. 

Out beyond the 
- chicken house, near 
some apple trees, 
they could see a 
brown and white 
calf. She was tied 
with a short rope OS tree aoe ek 
to the end of a Spot Stoop Waccine His Tarr 
pole. The pole was 
hinged near one end to the top of a stake, and on 
the other end was fastened a piece of iron. If 
you pulled on the rope, the pole would tip down, 
and if you loosened the rope, up it would go 
again. 

Susan tried, to run away as they came near. 
She made about three jumps, and then the rope 
stopped her with a jerk. After that she hopped 
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back and forth, stiff-legged, as far away as the rope 
would let her go, rolling her eyes and crying “ Baa,” 
as if the children were giants that were going to 
eat her up. 

Horace gave Jim the pan of chopped grain. 
Jim held it out toward her. But Susan was sus- 


Jim Hep THE PAN FoR SUSAN 


picious and wouldn’t come. Then Jim set the 
pan on the ground and they all stood back while 
Susan came slowly up and took a taste of the 
grain. Pretty soon Jim stooped and gradually 
slipped up until he could reach out and touch the 
pan. Fora moment Susan was going to be scared 
again. But the grain tasted good, and soon she 
forgot about the children and licked the pan clean 
while Jim held it for her. 
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As they came back by the shed where they had 
been feeding carrots to Nellie, they found her still 


looking over the 
top board. 

“Let seput’ her 
little piggies back 
with her,” sug- 
gested Jane. 

So they started 
the pigs toward 
the shed, while 
Horace held up 
the bottom board 
for them to go 
through. In they 


Tue Lirrte Pics CrowpDED AROUND HER 


scampered, as fast as they could run. The chil- 
dren went around to the side and looked through 
a crack. Nellie had got down from the board 
where she had been standing, and all the little 
pigs were crowding tight around her, grunting 


and squealing. 


CHAPLER (VE 
APPLES 


“Can’Twegodownand see Eli ?”’ suggested Jane. 

“Who's Eli?” asked Peggy. 

““He’s Horace’s. steer. Horace rides him and 
drives him almost anywhere.” 

“T drive him only with Aaron,” objected Horace. 

“Well, Aaron’s his own brother, and just like 
him.;; 

“How about the apple picking ?”’ said Horace. 

For answer Jane ran over to the barn. She 
found her father and Andrew ready to begin. So 
Eli and Aaron would have to wait for another 
time. 

Uncle David asked the girls if they would 
gather the fruit beneath the Grimes tree near the 
house. He gave them a round, deep basket, and 
rolled out an empty barrel, which he put where it 
would be handy. 

Meanwhile Andy was hitching Milly to a light 
wagon. They piled this up with empty barrels. 
Horace and Jim got up on the seat with Andy, 
Uncle David hopped on behind, and they rattled 
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away past the chicken house, to the far end of the 
big orchard. 

There were already two ladders in neighboring 
trees, where they'd been used the week before in 
picking earlier fruit. Andy took one and Uncle 
David the other. It was the boys’ job to gather 


Peccy GATHERED THE APPLES BENEATH THE GRIMES TREE 


the fallen fruit, and to take the baskets from the 
men and empty them into the barrels. 

“When you pour apples into the barrel,” said 
Uncle David, ‘“‘be careful to hold the basket down 
near the bottom inside, and turn it over slowly, so 
as not to bruise the fruit.” 

He explained, also, how they would need to keep 
the fruit gathered from the ground separate from 
that picked from the trees. Besides this there 
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were different kinds of apples from different trees 

to keep separate. 
’ While they were at the Grimes tree, Horace 
_ hunted up a big, sound apple and began to eat it. 
Jim did the same. It was crisp and juicy, and 
had a fine, spicy flavor. ‘The next kind was a deep, 
red one, at the 
tree -where 
they first be- 
gan_ picking. 
There were 
branches on 
the treeloaded 
sofull that you | 
could almost 
fill a basket 
f r'o:m< 3 gma 
branch. Hor- 
ace didn’t pick 
an apple from 
the tree but 
got one from 
the ground. Uncle David did the same, and 
found one for Jim. ? 

“These on the ground are mellow,” he explained. 
“The ones on the tree are all right for picking and 
storing, but they’re not so good yet to eat.” 

Next they sampled an apple with red and yellow 
stripes. After that Jim felt that he had eaten 


Tue Boys GATHERED THE FALLEN FRUuIT 
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enough, though Horace managed to put away 
another one. 

The boys worked steadily, gathering fruit, 
placing empty barrels, and filling them. Andy 
drove back to the barn for more barrels. Jim 
found that even an 
empty apple barrel 
feels heavier after 
you have carried it 
a few steps, and 
often the ground 
was so uneven that 
you didn’t gain 
much by rolling it. 
A basket of apples, 
too, wasn’t very 
fieht- tov att. and 
carry. Sometimes 
his back ached from 
stooping Over, 
gathering fruit from 
the ground... But 
the kink would dis- 
appear when he walked around a little. And all the 
time the barrels kept filling up. It was pleasant 
to look at them, standing about. 

Here and there in the orchard were young’ trees 
planted where old ones had been cut out. Around 
the trunk of each of these, next to the ground, a 


Jim Hetpep to Carry Emery BARRELS 
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piece of wire netting was fastened. He asked 
Horace about it, and learned that this was to keep 
rabbits and mice from gnawing the bark of the 
young trees and killing them. 

‘Rabbits are bad almost any time,” explained 
‘Horace. “‘The mice are worse in winter. Some- 


Tue Last TREE was PropreD UP WITH BoAaRDS AND POLES 


times when there’s snow they make tunnels under 
it PO tie, frees: 

“Do rabbits come here into this orchard ?” 
asked Jim. 

‘Sure,’ said Horace. , ““Nearly-every days 

“Do you ever shoot them ?”’ 

“Lots of times. That is, dad does. We shoot 
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them in fall and winter. — Maybe he’ll take us 
hunting while you’re here.”’ 

They worked on until the sun began to sink in 
the west. The last tree that they came to, a big 
one standing near a shed, was so loaded with 
apples that it had 
been propped up 
with boards and 
poles to keep the 
branches from 
breaking. Uncle 
David looked it 
over, but decided 
they'd leave it 
until the next 
day. 

He sent the 
boys up to the 
house, then, to 
eet téeady for 
supper. He and 
Andrew _ began 
loading the full barrels into the wagon, to haul 
them to the shelter of the tool shed for the night. 

When Aunt Lucy saw the boys coming toward 
the kitchen, she filled a basin with warm water, 
carried it outside and set it on the ground near 
the bench by the door. 

“Slip off your shoes and stockings, Jim,’ she 


A Brancu witH Irs Loap or AppLes 
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said. ‘‘The hot water’ll be good for your feet.” 
She smiled and added, ‘‘ Maybe a little soap won’t 
hurt, either.’ A moment afterward she came 
out with clean stock- 
ings for both boys. 
“Never mind the 
shoes,’ ‘she Stold 
them. 

Jim thought the 
water pretty hot at 
first. But after he’d 
once .put his foot 
into it and kept it 
there for a moment, 
the water seemed 
pretty good. 

It was after dark 
when Uncle David 
finished the task of 
bringing in the ap- 
ples. Jim was too 
tired to think much at supper. But he had seen 
many things, and there were a dozen questions 
that he wanted to ask to-morrow. Peggy, too, 
was tired, and silent. ; 

Half an hour after supper both children were in 
bed and asleep. 


Jim Founp tHe Water Pretty Hor 


CAREER éVIt 
ELI AND AARON 


Jim thought that he was the first one awake 
next morning. When he opened his eyes it was 
daylight. Horace was still asleep. There was 
no sound anywhere in the house, though outdoors 
the chickens were astir. The same white rooster 
was crowing. There were little noises coming 
from the direction of the barnyard. 

In the room where the girls were sleeping Peggy 
was awake, too. She had opened her eyes about 
the time Jim did. Before long both children 
heard footsteps coming down the hall. Aunt Lucy 
opened Jim's: door to -call Horace. Then’ she 
opened Peggy’s door to call Jane. 

As soon as the boys had dressed they hurried 
downstairs. In the summer kitchen they met 
Uncle David coming in with a pail of milk in each 
hand. He and Andrew had finished the milking. 

The girls came down a moment later. 

“Now’s our chance for Eli and Aaron,” said 
Jane. 

So they trailed out, crossed the farmyard, and 
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opened the gate to the lane. Billy and Queen, 
the two. colts, were in the feed yard and heard 
them coming. When the children arrived at the 
bars the colts were waiting, with their heads close 
together, over the top bar. 

Horace fished out some loaf sugar from a pocket 
where he’d stowed it the day before. He showed 


Ee OEE ENS Tei EME Re 


oo 


THe CHILDREN WALKED OUT TO THE PASTURE 


Peggy how to hold a lump in the palm of her open 
hand. Holding it that way she could feed it to the 
colts without the chance that her hand would be 
nipped. The colts would pick it up with their lips, 
instead of taking it with their teeth. 

The children walked on out to the pasture where 
Eli and Aaron were fastened with ropes tied to 
stakes. The steers looked pretty big to Jim and 
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Peggy. They were much larger than Susan, the 
calf. Their heads were bigger, their necks were 
heavy, and their legs were thick and stocky. 
Horace picked an apple from a tree near by, and 
Jim held it out to Eli. At first Eli would only 
sniff at it. He backed away and lowered his head 
when Jim took a step forward. In fact Jim was a 


Jim OFFERED THE APPLE TO ELI 


little afraid of him and he was a little afraid of 
Jim. After atime he grew more friendly. Finally 
he stood still while Jim stepped up close to his 
head and gave him the apple. 

“Get up on his back,” suggested Horace. “I'll 
hold-=-his-head. *~ Fell: stand’ still “all nohey: 
maybe.” 

Jim didn’t know what to think of that. But 
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Horace urged him to try it. So he slipped around 
to Eli’s side and started to climb up. At once Eli 
scrambled away. Horace held tight to his head 
and Jim tried again, on the other side. Eli 
backed around in the other direction. Horace 


Jim CiimBep up on Et i’s Back 


picked another apple, and while he was feeding it to 
Eli, Jim slipped up on his back. But Jim didn’t 
stay long. In a moment Eli put down his head 
and began to back around, pulling Horace with 
him. The girls laughed and squealed. Jim dug 
his fingers into the hair on Eli’s shoulder and 
gripped Eli’s sides with his knees and feet. Eli 
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arched his back up, shook his head, jumped side- 
wise — and Jim slid off to the ground. 

They went back to the house, then, to see if 
breakfast was ready. Brownie and Jerry were on 
hand as usual, near the kitchen door, and eyed 
them as they came up. The two ducks were not 


BRowNIE AND JERRY WERE ON Hanp 


like the others on the farm. They were really 
mallards, a kind of wild duck. A neighbor had 
found them in a marsh, when they were tiny duck- 
lings, and had given them to Jane and Horace 
to raise. So they grew up with the farm as their 
home, and stayed close by the house. Jane and 
Horace could handle them and pet them, but 
toward anyone else they were always a little timid 
and suspicious. If you came too near they would 
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sidle away, watching you with beady eyes and 
making queer noises, like “Quirk, quirk.” Usually 
Brownie was the braver of the two. Jerry always 
let her lead, while he followed a little behind. 

Horace went into the house for a basin of water, 
and he and Jim washed up for breakfast. 


BILLY AND QUEEN AT THE FEED YARD GATE 


CHAPRER NIE 


CHORES 


WueEn the children came out from breakfast 
they heard some one pounding in the barn. A 


moment later they 
caught sight of Andy 
carrying an empty 
barrel to the wagon. 
Hineteewere stn 
more apples to be 
picked, while the 
weather was good. 
Aunt Lucy came 
to the door. 
oihorace,, 2sire 
said, “your father 
would like to have 
you feed the stock 
this morning. After 
that I think he needs 
you in the orchard.”’ 
She smiled at Jane 
and ‘Peggy, “I won- 


A Lapper Was FasTENED AGAINST 
THE Hay 


der if you girls won’t help me in the kigchicn fora 


while.”’ 
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The boys crossed the yard and went into the 
barn by the big, open double door. On the right 
there was a solid wall of hay, extending back nearly 
to the other end of the barn. A few feet from the 
door a ladder was fastened against the hay, running 
straight up from the floor toward the roof, high 


Tuey CarrieED THE Hay To THE Horses 


overhead. Horace scrambled up the ladder, and 
Jim climbed up after him. 

The hay wasn’t level on top, but was in heaps, 
like little hills. It was slippery, too. You had to 
crawl on your hands and knees, and dig your toes 
in, when you first swung off the ladder. 

A pitchfork, with a straight, wooden handle and 
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three long, slender tines, was standing near. 
Horace stuck it into one of the heaps of hay, lifted 
and pushed, and shoved the whole heap off to the 
floor below. He sent another heap flying down. 
Soon there was a big pile of hay on the floor. 
Then both boys scrambled over to the ladder and 
climbed down. 

On the left of the wide middle space in the barn, 
toward the far end, there was a board partition. 
There were openings in this, about three feet up 
from the floor. They were like windows without 
any glass, but were wider and not so high. At 
the bottom of each opening a kind of door was 
hinged, that let down against the partition. 

When Jim looked through one of the openings, 
he saw a horse’s head, just inside. It was big 
Dan. . Next was Ben, and next beyond was 
Milly. | 

Standing in a corner were two more pitchforks. 
Horace took one, and Jim the other. Then both 
boys carried big forkfuls of hay to the horses, 
shoving the hay through the openings. As soon 
as the first of it came within reach of a horse, he 
stuck out his head and took a big mouthful. 

Across from the horses was a row of barrels. 
Jim looked into these and found that there was 
grain in them; corn in one, oats in another, a kind 
of mixed or cracked grain in a third, and a ground 
feed, like coarse flour, in the last one. 
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Horace was looking for a round, wooden meas- 
ure that was used for dipping up the grain. Jim 
found it in the bottom of a barrel that was nearly 
empty. They filled it with corn, and divided the 
grain between Dan and Ben, pouring it into a - 
shallow box that 
stood in the space 
near each horse’s 
head. Then they 
filled the measure 
with oats, and di- 
vided that between 
the two: horses: 
After that Milly re- 
ceived hersiane 
though not so much 
as Dan or Ben. 

Andy had taken 
the cows to their 
pasture before Hor- 

seri | ace and Jim came 

Jim Founp tHe Measure IN ONE OF yt from breakfast. 
Sacre The boys looked 

into the part of the barn where the cows were 
kept. It didn’t have separate stalls boarded 
all the way up, like those for the horses, but 
was open all along. Where each cow’s head 
would be there was a queer wooden framework 
that would open a little or close a little. That is 
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the way the cows were fastened in their stalls. 
Each cow would put her head through one of the 
frames. Then when it was closed she couldn’t 
get away, though she could move her head around, 
and up and down, all she pleased. 

The pigs came next. Horace brought two 
iron pails from the 
corner. The boys 
placed in each pail 
two measures of the 
ground feed fromthe 
last : barrel. . Then 
they carried the pails 
to the» house: In 
the summer kitchen 
there was a big can 
of skim milk that 
Uncle David had 
put *ihenes alter it 
had come from the 
Sepatator..— Lucy 
tipped the can up 
and poured milk 
carefully into each pail until it was nearly full. 

Horace took one pail, Jim the other, and they 
crossed the yard to the shed where Nellie and 
her little white pigs lived. There was a trough 
inside the shed, close to the front. A wooden 
spout led from outside through a hole in the wall 


Tuey Fittep THe MEASURE WITH CorN 
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to the trough. The boys poured the milk and 
meal down this spout. Then they looked in the 


At THE Heap OF EACH 
STALL was A FRAMEWORK 


door. The pigs and their 
mother were crowding and 
pushing around the trough. 
One little pig was standing 
inet 

The boys went back to the 
barn and the house twice 
more, and each time filled up 
the pails with the coarse meal 
and skim milk. These lots 
went to some black pigs back 
of the barn — fine, shiny fel- 
lows, almost as big as Nellie. 

When they had finished 
their chores, Uncle David and 
Andrew were ready with the 
barrels. Horace thought’ of 
the work that seemed always 
waiting to be done, and won- 
dered how well Jim liked their 
life on the farm. But Jim 
appeared interested in all of 
it, and eager to do more. 

They spent the rest of the 


morning helping at the task of picking and barrel- 


ing apples. 


CHAPTER TX 
PEGGY’S PIES 


Wuite Jim and Horace were busy in the orchard 
with Uncle David, Peggy and Jane spent the morn- 
ing with Aunt Lucy. 

As soon as breakfast was over the girls went 
upstairs and spread back the covers on the beds, 
opening all of the windows. They left the beds 
that way, to air. 

When they returned to the kitchen, Aunt Lucy 
had cleared off the breakfast table, and filled a 
dishpan with steaming, hot water. Jane rolled 
up her sleeves and put on an apron that covered 
her all round and buttoned down the back. Peggy 
procured a supply of dish-towels. In half an 
hour the girls had finished the dishes. Aunt Lucy 
put them away in the cupboard, as Peggy wiped 
them dry. 

There were a few towels and napkins that Aunt 
Lucy was going to wash, for they would be needed 
before next week. Jane liked to help with things of 
this kind, and asked to do them. She turned a 
kitchen chair on its side and put a tub onit. Soon 
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she was busy rubbing the linen up and down the 
washboard. 

Aunt Lucy had a plan to propose. 

“Peggy,” she said, “how would you like to 
make some pumpkin pies for dinner ?”’ 

Peggy looked wistful. 

“Td like to, Aunt Lucy, but I don’t know how.” 

“Tl show you,” Aunt Lucy assured her. 

Peggy was still doubtful, though she was eager to 
try. “Suppose 
I'd spoil them?” 
she said. 

“Well, we 
aren't going to 
have that kind 
of pies,” declared 
Aunt Lucy. 

There was a 
heap of pump- 
kins outside, 
; near the wood- 
shed, where Andrew had piled them. Peggy went 
out, found a round, smooth, brown one, and 
brought it in. She and Aunt Lucy cut it in halves, 
scraped the seeds out, cut each half into small 
pieces, and peeled each piece. Then they put the 
pieces into a steamer, and set them on the stove to 
cook. 

While the pumpkin was cooking, Peggy and Aunt 


THERE was A Heap oF PUMPKINS 
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Lucy swept and dusted the living-room, gathered 
up the books and papers that were about, and put 
the place in order. After that they made the beds. 
When they came back to the kitchen the pumpkin 
was done. They 
took it off the 
stove, and turned 
it out into a col- 
ander to cool and 
drain. 

Next they pre- 
pared the» pre 
crust. Aunt Lucy 
showed Peggy 
how to sift the 
flour and work 
the lard into it. 

“You must al- 
ways have your 
lard quite cold,”’ 
shee*said, ~~ and 
you mustn't work 
it with your hands very much. It’s better to 
chop it in with a knife.” 

Peggy rolled out the crust. Sometimes it 
wanted to stick to the rolling pin, but a little flour 
made it behave. Aunt Lucy lined the piepans 
with it, crimping the edges all round with her 
thumb and finger. 


Preccy ScCRAPED THE SEEDS OUT 
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When the 


pumpkin was 
cool they worked 
it through the 
colander to get 
it. all. smooth 
Then Aunt Lucy 
showed Peggy 
: |} how to prepare 
Aunt Lucy Linep THE Pre Pans a custard, with 
milk and eggs 
and sugar. They mixed the pumpkin pulp with 
this, and added brown spices from little tin cans 
in the cupboard. 
Then they filled the 
pie pans as full as 
they would hold. 
The oven was 
hot — “Just about 
right,’ Aunt Lucy 
declared. If it was 
too hot, ashe: ‘said, 
the custard would 
boil and wouldn’t 
be> nice *y and. if; 4 
wasn’t hot enough 
the crust wouldn’t 
bake right. So in 


M Tuey Fittep THE Piz Pans as FULL 
the ples went. AS THEY WOULD HoLp 
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“How long will it take them?” asked Peggy. 
“Just about half an hour,” said Aunt Lucy. 
Peggy sat down and watched the clock. It 
seemed a long time, and she felt pretty sure that 
the pies would be burned. Once Aunt Lucy 
looked in, but the oven door was open for only an 
instant, and all that Peggy saw was just a glimpse. 


Eacu Pie was a BeautiruL Dark Brown 


Finally the time was up. Aunt Lucy took a 
holder, opened the oven door, and lifted the pies 
out one by one. They were a beautiful dark 
brown, and the crust looked just right. Peggy 
carried them carefully to a shelf in the summer 
kitchen, where they would cool. . 

When Uncle David asked for a third piece at 
dinner, and Aunt Lucy told him who had helped 
make the pies, Peggy was quite proud. 


CHAP TER x 
CORN 


Uncie David came out with the boys after 
dinner, and sat with them on the porch for a few 
minutes. Jim wanted to ask about some of the 
things that he’d seen, but he couldn’t tell where 
to begin. There were so many things that were 
new and interesting. 

Before he could get started, Andrew came in 
from the road, and Uncle David stood up. 

“Mighty good weather, Andy,” he remarked. 
“What do you say to cutting that piece of corn, 
over beyond the brook ?” 

Andrew looked at the sky and studied the clouds 
for a moment. 

“Well,” he replied, “don’t know but we'd better. 
Looks like rain to-night or to-morrow.” 

Jim waited to hear whether he and Horace were 
to go with the men; but Uncle David and Andrew 
started to walk away. 

“Can we go ‘long, Uncle David ?”’ asked Jim. 

“Sure, if you want to,” said Uncle David. 

Horace was about to suggest a different plan, so 
far as he and Jim were concerned. But he re- 
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membered what his father had said about having 
Jim learn all about the farm, so he said nothing. 
Besides, Jim seemed anxious to go. 

The four of them — Uncle David, Andrew and 
the boys — walked out to the barn. Andrew went 
into the tool room, and came out with two queer- 
looking knives. They had wide heavy blades 


THERE WAS A SILO OUTSIDE THE BARN 


and short wooden handles, set at almost right 
angles to the blades. These were the knives made 
for cutting corn. 

As they went out through the far end of the 
barn Uncle David stopped by a machine that 
stood outside, near the door. It had a big en- 
closed part in the middle, made of tin or iron. 
From one side of this an iron pipe went straight 
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up as high as the roof of the barn, and then curved 
over. ‘The end of it disappeared above the top of 
a queer, round building that rose in the air, close 
to the rear wall of the barn. There were no win- 
dows in the round building, nor any door that they 
could see from where they stood. 

“This is our new silo, Jim,’ said Uncle David, 


Tue Corn was Fep Into AN ENSILAGE CUTTER 


pointing to the round building. ‘“Here’s where we 
store our ensilage for the cows.”’ 

“What is ensilage ?’’ asked Jim. 

“Tt’s corn,” explained Uncle David, “cut green, 
and chopped up, stalks and all. This machine is 
the cutter that chops it up. We put the stalks in 
at this side, through that hole in the round, middle 
part. There’s a thing in there that goes round and 
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has knives on it. You can see the pulley on the 
other side. It’s run by a gasoline engine. The 
pieces. of corneare 
blown up through the 
tall pipe and into the 
top of the silo.” 

““How do you get 
it out ?’’ asked Jim. 

Uncle David took 
him around to the 
other side and showed 
him a row of doors, 
all the way from the 
bottom to the top of 
the silo. All were 
closed now, except 
the top one. — 

“We -had’ nice. en- 
silage corn this year, 
didn’t we, Andrew,” 
remarked ': Uncle 
' David. “Some of it 
was nearly three times on , 
as tall as your head. THE Corn was TWICE As TALL AS 
Even Jane couldn’t JANE 
begin to reach the top 
leaves. Mr. Reynolds cut it for us. He has a 
binder that cuts it and ties it up. It was all that 
three horses could do to pull the machine through 
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it. You see we cut the ensilage corn while it’s 
still green, before there’s any frost. When it’s 
packed down in the silo it keeps nice and fresh, 
and makes good feed for the cows.” 

They walked on through a meadow, crossed the 
brook, and came out at the cornfield that Uncle 
David “ads 
pointed out 
from the porch. 
The topmost 
leaves of the 
corn. Ww elne 
touched with 
frost, so that 
they .were 
brown. instead 
of green, and 
rattled in the 
breeze. 

Uncle David 
and Andrew 
started in with 

THEY BEGAN CUTTING THE CORN the corn knives, 

cutting off the 

stalks a few inches above the ground. The ears 

were solid and heavy, and bent over, away from 

the stalk. Some stalks had only one ear, many 

had two, and a few had three. The silk at the 
end of each ear was brown and dry. 


CORN 


MOOHS NOD) V AO adIS 
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As the stalks were cut off, Horace and Jim, with 
help from Andy, gathered them up, tied them into 
bundles, and made them into shocks. ‘They set 
them up with the butt ends on the ground and the 
tops leaning together, adding more and more all 
around until the shock was so big that you could- 
n’t see the other side without walking around. 
Then Andy came and bound the top of the shock 
to keep it from being blown down or falling apart. 
He didn’t use twine to tie it, but took a corn-stalk 
and wrapped that around, twisting the ends and 
tucking them under. 

Jim began to get tired, toward the end of the 
afternoon. Uncle David marched him a moment, 
and then told him he’d better rest while the 
others finished up. Jim shook his head. But 
~ Uncle David insisted. So Jim found a place on 
the sunny side of a corn shock, and sat down, with 
his back among the rustling, crackly leaves. 

Not far away was a fence, with a tree growing 
beside it. After a while Jim happened to look 
that way and saw a squirrel come down the tree 
and hop over to a post of the fence. Jim kept still, 
watching closely, but not moving. For a time the 
squirrel sat there, jerking his tail and looking at 
Jim. Then he came down the side of the post and 
disappeared somewhere in a pile of rocks close by. 
Jim watched and waited. Once in a while he saw 
him again, running over the fence or scampering 
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up the tree. Sometimes the squirrel sat up on the 
stones, and seemed to be holding something in his 
paws. 

Finally Jim walked 
over to the rocks, and 
found little heaps of 
nuts and shells piled 
up here-<and: there 
on the stones. The 
tree near by was a 
hickory nut tree, and 
this was where the : a 
squirrel ate his THERE was A Heap or Nuts AnD 

SHELLS 
meals. 

Then Horace came along, with Uncle David and 
Andrew following, and they all went back to the 
house to get ready for supper. 


CHAPTER XI 
MILK AND CREAM 


Ir was Aunt Lucy who thought about the milk- 
ing. 

When Jim and Peggy came down to the kitchen, 
early next morning, they found Aunt Lucy there, 
getting breakfast. 

“We'll have to wait for our cream,” she said, 
“until Uncle David finishes the separating.” 

“Ts he out in the barn now ’”’ asked Peggy. 

“Haven't you children seen the cows and the 
milking yet ?”’ exclaimed Aunt Lucy. 

They shook their heads. 

“Well, run on out to the barn. Andrew and 
Uncle David are milking now. You'll get there 
before they finish, if you hurry.” 

They raced out to the barn, back through the 
big middle part, and into the wing where the cows 
were kept. 

Uncle David was sitting on a little low stool, 
close up beside one of the cows. Between his 
knees was a pail. It was not like an ordinary pail, 
but had a rim around the top, so that the opening 
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was not so large, and it had a wide spout at one 
side. Uncle David was working with his hands at 
the milk bag of the cow, pulling down and letting 
go, steadily, first with one hand and then with the 
other. Each time he pulled down, a tiny stream of 
milk shot down into the pail. The cow stood 
pretty still, but sometimes she would swing her 
tail around as if 
there were flies 
to be switched 
off, and some- 
times she would 
raise ‘one + hind 
foot. It made 
phire. <c henlidizem 
wonder whether 
the milk wasn’t 
going to be 
spilleds,.lirey 
looked into the 
pail, and found 
that it was nearly 
full. The top of the milk was covered with white 
foam. 

“Pretty good amount for one milking, isn’t it ?”’ 
said Uncle David. 

“Did you get all that from this one cow ?”’ asked 


Peggy. 
“Yes. She’s giving this much every morning 


Uncte Davin was MILKING 
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and evening. This is Johanna. She’s a good 
milker, but she’s apt to be a little cranky.” 
As if to prove that he was right, Johanna switched 
her tail around, and hit Uncle David across his ear. 
Peter, the cat, came walking in, and sat down 
close by. 


THERE Was A Box IN THE SPRING 


' “Want some milk, Peter ?’? asked Uncle David. 
Peter took a step or two nearer, and Uncle David 
shot a stream of milk at his head. Instantly Peter 
opened his mouth, and part of the milk went 
straight in. Peter blinked his eyes and licked his 
lips. 
When Johanna had been milked they went out, 
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and Uncle 
David car- 
ried two cans 
of milk down 
to the spring. 
There was 
a box im’ the 
spring, placed 
so that’ the 
cold water 
came up in 
the box nearly 
HO thes LOD: 


The two cans went into this box. 


Tuey Haut tHe MILK IN Cans To THE RAILROAD 


Uncle David 


explained that usually they had ice, from their own 


Tue DEALERS PUT THE MILK IN 
BottLes 


ice house, but this season 
the supply had given out 
and they used the spring 
instead. 

; What<do you do 
with all the milk, Uncle. 


-David ?” asked Jim, as 


they started toward the 
house. 

“Well, one of those 
two cans there is for 
ourselves, to drink and 
use for cooking. The 
other is for some folks 
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that live up the road. 


They don’t keep any cows, 


because they come out to their place only now 


NEAR THE WALL WAS THE 
SEPARATOR 


and then. When they’re 
here they send to us for 
the milk they need. 
Their hired man comes 
down every day. The 
rest of our milk we sep- 
arate. [hat’s my next 
job. So you can watch, 
if you want to.”’ 

“Do all the farmers 
here separate tiem 
milk ?”’ asked Jim. 

“No; only aw Rew, 
Most of them send the 
whole milk to town. It 
goes in cans. Some use 
big cans, and some 
smaller ones. They haul 
it to the railroad -at 
Milford every morning, 
and the train takes it to 
milk dealers in the city. 
The dealers put it into 
bottles, and deliver it 


all through the city to their customers. 
“That’s the way ours comes, at home,’’ said 


Peggy. 


? 
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They walked in through the summer kitchen, to 
the milk room. Andrew had carried over the 
rest of the morning’s milking. There were three 
big pails full, standing on a bench. 

Near the wall was the separator. It had a large 
pan on top, a middle part where two spouts came 


Tue Rack WHERE THE MILK PaiLts WERE DRIED 


out, and a pail and a small can beneath the two 
spouts. At one side of the middle part was a 
crank. 

Uncle David set a cloth strainer over the pan 
on top, and poured in some of the fresh, warm 
milk. Next he began to turn the crank, slowly, 
and a humming noise sounded from the middle 
part of the machine. Then he opened a little 
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spigot that connected with the bottom of the large 
pan, letting a little stream of milk flow into the 
middle part. In a moment another little stream 
began tocome out 
of the spout over 
the pail, and*al 
most at the same 
time a very tiny 
stream. .of yel- 
low cream com- 
menced to flow 
from the ‘other 
spout, into the 
small can be- 
neath. 

Uncle David turned steadily at the crank, once 
in a while pouring more milk into the top pan. 
As the pail of skim milk filled up, he emptied it 
into, a big. can standing near. When he had 
‘finished, the small can was nearly full of yellow 
cream. 

Before they went to breakfast he showed them 
the rack outdoors where the milk pails and pans 
were put to dry in the sun, after they had been 
washed with hot suds to keep them clean and sweet. 


Uncie Davip’s Mitkinc Stroor 


CHAPTER Xi 
HOW AUNT LUCY MADE BUTTER 


ANDREW'S prediction about the weather came 
true. Early in the morning the sun was shining. 
But the sky in the east had been red at sunrise, 
and there were dull-looking clouds that gradually 
spread until they shut out the sun. While the 
children were at breakfast, drops began’ to fall, and 
soon it settled to a steady quiet rain. Once or 
twice the clouds broke away, but they soon closed 
in again. 

Andy came up in a black, rubber coat, and an 
old hat turned down all around. He and Uncle 
David went out to the tool shed to sort apples and 
head up the barrels. “Good thing we got the 
fruit picked,” remarked Andrew. 

“Well, here it is Friday, and butter day,” said 
mune Lucy, tos thesewls "lime -to.. be: at’ the 
churning.” 

“Can we watch you?” asked Peggy. 

“Yes, indeed.”* 

Jim and Horace were sitting in the door of the 
woodshed, making’ sling shots out of forked sticks 
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and a pair of rubber bands that Horace had found. 
They were too much interested in what they were 
doing to stop and 
watch the churning, 
though they came 
into the milk room 
later, to see the 
finish of the work. 

Aunt Lucy pre- 
pared the churn. It 
was like an oblong 
box, hung from a 
kind of framework 
by ironrods. There 
was ahandleoneach 
end and you could 
swing the box back 
and. forth. — Invahe 
top of rtiiwelse 
square lid, with a little round, glass window in it. 

A fire was going in the stove, in one corner of the 
milk room, and on the stove was a big boiler, full 
of hot water. Aunt Lucy rinsed out the churn with 
both cold water and hot. Then she poured in the 
cream. ‘There was a big can half full of it, for it 
had been saved up each morning and evening for 
several days. 

Aunt Lucy sat down near one end of the churn, 
and started it going, back and forth. Inside of the 


Tue Boys were Makino SLING SHotTs 
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churn the cream went “whoosh, whoosh,” as it 
flowed against the ends of the box. It wasn’t 
hard to keep the churn going. Once you had 
started it, just a little push each time kept it 
swinging. Pretty soon Peggy had a turn at it; 
and then Jane; and then Peggy again. 


THe CHURN WAS LIKE AN OsLtonc Box 


Gradually the noise made by the cream inside 
began to change. By and by Aunt Lucy un- 
fastened the cover, and they looked in. The 
cream had changed to a wet, crumbly looking 
mass, with the yellow color of the butter showing 
all through it. They put the cover on again and 
swung the churn a little longer. 
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Then Aunt Lucy stopped it, set a pail under one 
corner, pulled out a plug, and let the buttermilk 
drain out. When it ceased running, she put in the 


THe RipGeEs oN THE ROLLER SANK INTO THE 
BUTTER 


plug again, 
opened; thie 
COVeEr, ; ald 
poured in a 
pail of cold 
water. ~The 
churn was set 
swinging. 
Then it was 
stopped and 
the water was 
drained out. 
This-was done 
over again 
three or four 
times, until 
the butter was 
washed clean 
of any butter- 
milk. When 
t hes) eae 
looked in 
againthey saw 
a handsome 


golden yellow heap in the bottom of the churn. 
On a table close by was a shallow box with a 
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roller over it that you could run back and forth 
with acrank. The roller had ridges on it, from end 
to end. Aunt Lucy took two paddles, one in each 
hand, reached into the churn through the hole in 
the top, and lifted out a mass of butter, holding it 
between the 
two paddles. 
‘she. -put. this 
into the shal- 
low box where 
the roller was. 
Two or three 
more heaps of 
butter were 
added in the 


Same way. : 
Then she ran Tue Borrom or THE PrINT-Box COULD BE 


the roller back Keine 
and forth. The ridges on it sank into the butter, 
spreading it out the length of the box. 

Next she sprinkled salt over the butter, and then 
with the paddles she turned the ends of the mass 
back over the part in the middle. Again the roller 
was run back and forth. Several times the butter 
was heaped up in the middle, and each time spread 
out again with the roller. 

Now Aunt Lucy was ready to make the prints. 
She took out of a pan of water a little square 
print-box. The bottom of it was a block of wood 
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that you could lift out. With a paddle and a 
flat, wood scraper Aunt Lucy filled the print-box 
full of butter, scraping it off level. Then she 
turned it upside down and lifted off the box. The 


Aunt Lucy FILtep THE PRINT-BOX WITH BUTTER 


wooden block was left on top of the butter. This 
came off next, — and there was the golden yellow 
print. 

Later they wrapped the prints in squares of 
parchment paper. When all were finished, Jane 
and Peggy put them in a basket, carried them to 
the spring, and packed them away in a big crock 
that was waiting for them, inside the spring-box. 


CHAPTER. XIII 
IN THE BARN 


WuEN Horace and Jim had finished making the 
sling shots, they picked a chance between showers 


and dodged 
OMt- tothe 
barn. ‘There 


was good 
Spia ce out 
there <to® try. 
theme. Adsc 
there was a 
supply of am- 
munition in 
the shape df 
corn — which 
wasn’t always 
accurate, but 
couldn’t do 
any harm. 
They hung 
Hp a: tin. can 
in the open 
barn door, got a supply of corn from the barrel, 
climbed up into a wagon that stood half-way back 
79 


Tuey BEGAN To PEPPER THE CAN 


Y sd 
#3 
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in the barn, and began to pepper at the can. Usu- 
ally the corn would go straight enough, but some- 
times it swung around in a curve, so that it didn’t 
go anywhere near thecan. Aftera little Andy came 
up to.the door, when they weren’t looking for him. 

“Good thing that’s only corn you’re shootin’, 
he laughed. 

Then two or three turkeys came draggling along 
in the wet and 
began to find 
the grains that 
had scattered 
here and there 
in front of the 
barn door. 

“Bet sao 
can’ tie 
turkey,” said 
Horace. 

Both boys 
tried it. (Bar 
the turkeys were too far out in front of the barn 
to get hit very often, and they didn’t mind it, 
anyhow. They merely went on walking around, 
eating the grains as fast as they could find them. 

Pretty soon Peter, Jane’s cat, came walking out 
of the tool room, where he’d been watching for 
mice. Neither boy said anything to the other, 
but each sent a grain in Peter’s direction. It 


Peter Stuck His Tait STRAIGHT UP 
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couldn’t hurt him; but it did surprise him. He 
stuck his tail straight up, made about two jumps, 
and disappeared out of the barn door. 

After this there was nothing more to shoot at, 


except the can again. 
“Let me tell you what 
you'll get for supper,”’ 
said Horace. 
“How d’you do it?” 
asked Jim. 


= You take a handtul: 


of corn,” explained Hor- 
ace, ‘“‘and I say a rhyme 
with things to eat in it. 
Each time I name some- 
thing to eat, you take 
one. “of the -prains - of 
corn out of your hand. 
Then the. thing,” that 
comes with the last 


WuatTeEVER Comes wife THE Last 
GRAIN 


grain is what you’re going to have for supper. 


See?” 


Jim got a handful of corn, and Horace began. 


“Apple pie, pumpkin pie, blackberry jam, 
A spoonful of paint on a little piece of ham. 


Whatever I say with the last grain of corn 
’ 
You'll have to eat for supper as sure as you’re born. 


Fresh bread and butter, and custard in a bowl, 
An old, fuzzy coat, and a black chunk of coal. 


G 
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Roast potato, chicken wing, hot cross bun. 
When you eat what’s coming, we'll have a lot of fun. 


Ice cream and cake, and a big bale of straw, 
A bull-frog’s leg, and a pollywog’s paw. 


A dish of plum pudding, and a yard of garden hose, 
An old, wooden Indian, without any nose. 


Woolly worms, wiggly worms, Ugh! — Think of that! 
The end of the tail of our old tom cat. 


If my rhyme is finished before the last grain, 
I'll have to eat ’em all myself, and get an awful pain. 


A red, juicy apple, and a nice, sharp axe, 
A handful of dirt, and a paper full of tacks. 


“A PAPER FULL OF Tacks” 


FOR SUPPER 


A stuffed, sawdust 
puppy, and an old 
rubber ball — 

There’s no more in 
the cupboard, so I 
guess that’s all.” 


Horace didn’t get 
to the end of the 
rhyme, though. 
Jim’s last grain of 
corn came when 
Horace said 
paper full of tacks.” 
So Horace declared 
that Jim would have 
to eat them, when 
supper time came. 
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The next hour they spent in the haymoy, sliding 
down the slippery heaps of hay, jumping from one 
place where the hay was piled high to another 
where it was lower, and examining an old swallow’s 
nest in the gable end of the barn. By that time 


Tue Boys Hircuep up Evi anp AARON 


_ the weather had cleared off, and the sun had come 
out. | 
Henry Reynolds and his little brother Sam 
came over from their place on an errand. Henry 
was two years older than Horace. Jane and Peggy 
wanted to see Eli and Aaron hitched up. So the 
boys got the two steers, put the harness on them, 
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hitched them to a wagon, and drove them around 
the yard. . 

The sky was so clear by this time that it seemed 
certain that the rest of the day would be fine. 
Horace hunted up his father, and came back in a 
few minutes with permission to take Jim, after 
dinner, and go fishing. Before Henry left they 
got a spade and a tin can, and Henry helped dig 
a lot of fishworms for bait. It was easy to get 
them, after the rain. 


CHAPTER XIV 
THE FISHING TRIP 


Tue boys hustled through their dinner, and were 
soon ready to start. Uncle David offered them a 


® Horace GOT OUT THE FISHLINES AND CoRKS 


fish basket and a jointed pole to take along. But 
Horace didn’t want to bother with them. “We'll 
cut our poles,” he said, ‘‘won’t we, Jim. And if 
you take a basket, you won’t get any fish.” 
From a box on a shelf in the woodshed he got 
85 
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out two fishlines, wrapped around pieces of shingle. 
There was a hook and a sinker already fastened on 
each line. Then he laid out two corks. Each 
boy stowed his outfit away in a pocket. Horace 


He put THE FisHworMs IN A@BaIT-CAN 


had some ex- 
tra hooks and 
sinkers and a 
stout cord in 
a° snail aes 
box, and these 
he added to 
his. | Of tele 
The fishworms 
he took out of 
the empty to- 
m'a 0. [Came 
where Henry 
had put them, 
transferring 
them “tora 
small can with 
a lid so that 
he could carry 
them in an- 
other pocket. 


“Which way are you going ?”’ asked Uncle David. 


“Town the brook,” said Horace. 


““Guess we'll 


go to the pond where the old mill used to be.” 


Horace tried to find Spot. 


But Spot had gone 
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visiting again, over‘at Tag’s, so he missed the trip. 
The boys went out the lane, cut across through the 
back field, climbed a fence, and came out on the 
farther side of a little wood. The brook was in a 
meadow, below them to their right, beyond a wire 
fence. 

They started toward it. Before they had gone 


Jim’s OveraLits CAUGHT ON THE BARBED WIRE 


halfway there was a queer noise behind them, up 
the hill, and something snorted. 

“Come on, Jim,” yelled Horace. 

In an instant both boys were running down the 
hill as fast as they could, toward the fence. Once 
Jim slipped, and fell flat with his heels up in the 
air. But he was on his feet again, almost before 
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he knew he had fallen. Horace dived under the 
fence, with Jim close after him. It was barbed 
wire, and as Jim went under he caught his overalls 
on one of the barbs. He pulled loose, scrambled 
through and caught again as he got up on the other 
side. 

Horace was staring up the slope, with a dis- 
gusted look on his face. 

“Shucks,” he said, “I thought it was Simpson’s 
bull and it’s 
only his crazy, 


old; i bilatek 
cow.” 

Sure enough, 
there she was, 
trotting down 
the slope to- 
ward the 
fence. 

“Was ‘sie 
chasin’ us?” 
panted Jim. 

+ Oh, she tries’to, ’»sard “Horace; “but “you <see 
Simpson has that board fastened on her head, in 
front of her eyes. When she puts her head down 
to run after you, she can’t see you any more. 
She can’t hurt you.’ 

They walked on down the bank of the brook, 
leaving the black cow standing beyond the fence. 


A Boarp was FASTENED OVER HER EYES 


a 
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Pretty soon Jim found a wooden sign fastened 
to .a rough post. Its letters were almost gone, 
but Jim managed to make out that it was a warning 
not to fish in the brook. 

“Oh, that doesn’t count,” said Horace. ‘This 
is Mr. Taylor’s field, and he wouldn’t care about us. 
Anyhow we're go- 
ing on down to the 
old mill.” 

nehore- they 
reached the pond 
Horace decided 
they’d cross to the 
other side of the 
brook. Jim found 
a place where an 
old plank had 
lodged on some 
brush, ated he 
stepped on it to 
try it. But; the 
farther end slipped 
off into the water. So they ‘went on to another 
place that Horace knew about, and crossed on 
a fallen tree. 

Just below, the brook widened out to form a 
pond. Horace led the way to a spot on the bank 
where he had fished before. There were three or 
four rough poles leaning against the bushes. One 


Jim Founp a Sicn TuaT saip “No FisuHi1nc”’ 
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of them Horace had cut on another trip. They 
tied on their lines, baited the hooks, fastened on 
the corks about three feet up from the bait, and 
sat down to wait for bites. 

For a long time the corks floated without a sign. 
Sometimes they would drift in to shore, and the 
boys would lift the poles and swing the lines out 
farther again. Once a muskrat came swimming 
across the pond toward them. But he caught sight 
of them and dove, and they did not see him any 
more. 

After a while something made Jim’s cork jiggle. 
He jerked up, but there was nothing on his hook. 
As soon as he dropped it in, it began jiggling again. 

‘That's ‘shiners,’ said: Horace...“ Dhey iigea. 
your bait off. They’re so little you can’t catch 
cen 

Pretty soon they began nibbling at Horace’s 
hook, too. Each boy had to put on new bait, 
several times. 

Finally the boys moved to a new place. But 
there weren’t even any shiners there. So they 
left the poles with the ends braced under roots 
and the lines in the water, and went to explore 
the old, tumble-down mill. 

While they were sitting on the stones that had 
once been part of the milldam, a fish jumped, in 
the water below them. 

“‘See that?” said Horace: ““Let’s try it-here 
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They took up their poles, and found that shiners 
had cleaned their hooks bare. Each boy picked 
out an extra big worm, and baited up. Horace 
grinned, and spit on his bait. 

“Bet I catch one, now,” he said. 

But the corks still floated idly around. —- 

Then when Horace was wondering whether to try 
another place 
before they 
went home, 
his cork sud- 
denly sank 
out of sight. 
He jerked up 
on the pole 
—and-his 
line flipped 
up into the 
air — empty. 

At that mo- 
ment. jim s 
cork went down. Jim jerked, and swung a flash- 
ing, wiggling fish out on the bank. They both 
scrambled up. Soon they had their capture strung 
on the heavy cord that Horace had brought. In 
a few minutes the boys had three more; two for 
Horace and one for Jim. 

For a long time, then, they waited. Finally 
Horace caught another. But after that neither 
could get any more bites. 


Horact Caucur Turee Anp Jim Caucur Two 
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By that time it was nearly sundown. Neither 
boy was ready to leave; but each was getting 
hungry. They untied their lines, fastened the 
string of fish to the middle of one of the ik and 
tramped home. 

At supper Uncle David suggested a plan fat the 
next day. He would need to make a trip to Free- 
port, a large town about seven miles from Meadow- 
brook Farm. On the way back he planned to drive 
around by Milford, to let big Dan have a visit at 
Old Tom’s blacksmith shop. The plan was that 
Horace and Jim should go along. The boys 
grinned and looked at each other. Evidently the 
plan suited them. 

“Mind you, boys,” said Uncle David, “you'll 
have to rustle out early in the morning. It’s a 
long drive, and we can’t make such good time with 
Dan as we could with Milly.” 


CHAPTER XV 
ON THE WAY TO FREEPORT 


It was hardly daylight when Uncle David called 
them next morning. The boys hurried through 
breakfast and a little later they were ready to start. 


ArounD A BEND THEY Met a PEDDLER’s WAGON 


Dan was hitched to a light farm wagon. In the 
wagon bed were three or four boxes, covered with a 
piece of heavy canvas that was tied to the back 
of the seat and the rear end of the bed. The boys 
and Uncle David just filled up the seat. 

93 
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They drove down the lane, turned into the high- 
way, rattled across the bridge, and climbed the 
long hill. Around the bend at the top a funny 


Near A Barn was A WELL DRrILi 


looking wagon came 
into view. 

“M.o-F nA eee 
Jacob,” called Uncle 
David, as the wagon 
drew near. “‘You’ve 
made an early start 
this morning.” 

Jim looked at the 
wagon in wonder. 
It was built high up 
in back and had 
doors and drawers 
everywhere. 

“He’s a peddler,” 
Uncle Davids 
plained to Jim, when 
Jacob had passed. 
“He comes around 
every month or so. 
You'd be surprised 


to see what he has in that wagon: pretty nearly 
everything from clothespins to dresses. He’ll stop 
at the house. It’s handy to have him come around. 
Usually there are things that we’re out of, and we 
can get them of him. Everybody buys of him.” 
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They drove on down past the schoolhouse and 
into the Freeport road. Beyond the corner was a 
tall, wooden derrick near a barn. Jim asked what 
it was for, and learned that it was a well drill. 
The men were just beginning the day’s work, so 


Jim Hap SEEN A GASOLINE ENGINE FAsSTENED TO A PuMP 


Uncle David stopped a minute to watch them 
start up. 

There was a steam engine under a shed next to 
the derrick. A heavy rope ran from the shed, over 
a big pulley on top of the derrick, and down on the 
other side. On the end of it was a long piece of steel. 
This was the drill. Soon the men lowered this down 
into a pipe that disappeared in the ground. 

Then the engine started up, and the rope began 


\ 
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} 


to move back and forth over the pulley, raising 
the big steel drill, and letting it come down again. 
Uncle David explained © 
that they would drill on 
into the ground that way 
until they struck water. 
Then they would put in 
a pump, and perhaps a 
windmill, or a gasolene en- 
gine to run the pump. | 

Before they came to the 
schoolhouse Jim had seen 
a gasolene engine fastened 
to a pump. It was close 
to the road, beside a house 
near the top of the hill. 

A little farther on they 
came to a tall windmill, 
standing back of a farm- 
yard. There was a tank 
built in the tower of the 
mill. } 

“Does each farm have 
THERE WAS A Tank BuItt IN 4 well?’ asked Jim. 

THE TOWER 2, Fear A 
Yes,” said Uncle David. 
“That is, unless it has a good spring, like ours. 
You see, we can’t have a water supply in the 
country like you have in the city. It would be 
too far to run pipes to each house, even if you 
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had a big pumping station somewhere. Each 
farm has to provide its own water. Of course © 
not all of them have a mill or an engine to do 
the pumping. Lots have just an open well, with 
a hand pump or a bucket, and they must carry 
the water into the 
house or wherever 
they want to use 
ies); 

“There’s a funny 
building at the sec- 
ond place from here,” 
be continwed:, 
“You'll see it’ pretty 
Soon) beanie xt 
_ place is Sturtevant’s. 
ie skeeps. a _-lot of 
cattle, and has aniron 
cow for a weather- |e inssuwcansiii 
vane, on top of his An Iron Cow For A WEATHERVANE : 
barn.”’ 

““Why do you have weathervanes ?”’ asked Jim. 

Uncle David turned to Horace. 

“Why do we have them, Horace ?”’ he said. 

Horace looked surprised. 

“Guess it’s to tell us which way the wind blows,” 
he suggested. 

“Well,” said Uncle David, “I think it’s a little 
more than that. It helps the farmer to tell what 

H 
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the weather’s going to be. When the wind blows 
this way or that, and when it switches around or 
blows steady, or changes from one way in the morn- 
ing to another after dinner, it all means something. 
I suspect that’s the reason we call them weather- 
vanes. And you know the weather means a lot 
on a farm. Pretty much of every dav’s work 
depends on the weather.” 

After a little they came to the building that 
Uncle David had spoken of. It was a round barn 
—as round and smooth as a haystack. Uncle 
David explained that it was built that way because 
it had the most room in it for the least amount of 
lumber. But most farmers didn’t like it, because 
it was hard to arrange the stalls and other things 
inside. , 

There was a covered wagon with a white top 
in front of the house opposite the round barn. 
The back curtain of the wagon was raised, like an 
awning. A man in a white coat was standing 
under it, showing something to a woman who had 
come out of the house. 

‘““There’s Steve,” remarked Horace. ‘“‘He didn’t 
come around our way last week.” 

‘“‘He’s the meatman,” said Uncle David to Jim. 
“He drives around to the farms and brings them 
fresh meat. It’s pretty convenient. And you can 
always see what you're getting.” 

He looked at Jim a moment. “Does a meat- 
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man come to your house at home, Jim?” he 
asked. 
“Yes,” said Jim, “there’s one comes every day.” 
He thought a moment, and then added, “But 
he brings only the meat that you’ve ordered.”’ 


A CoverEeD Wacon Stroop In Front oF THE House 


As they came in toward Freeport they passed a 
fine-looking farm, with many white-painted build- 
ings, all neat and in perfect order. Uncle David 
pointed to it as they drew near. ‘Pretty nice 
place, isn’t it, Jim ?” he said. 

Jim nodded his head. He was thinking that 
he’d like to own a place like that. 


CHAPTER Xv 1 
THE WOODPILE 


WHEN they arrived at Freeport, Uncle David 
began delivering the things that were in the 
boxes in the back of the wagon. He drove to 
different houses, here and there. At nearly every 
place he left two or three of Aunt Lucy’s butter 
prints, done up in the parchment paper. Some- 
times he carried in eggs, in a basket, and at two or 
three places he delivered a dressed chicken. 

“These are our regular customers,”’ he explained 
to Jim. ‘We go Saturday of each week. That 
way, you see, we get more for our butter and eggs 
than we would if we shipped them on a train to the 
Ciby. 

Next they drove to two or three stores where 
Uncle David bought a can of paint, and a coil of 
rope, and other things. At the last place he 
carried out to the wagon two heavy bags labeled 
“Cottonseed Meal.” 

“That’s for the cows,” he said. 

Then they started for Milford, to visit Old 
Tom’s blacksmith shop. 

After they were out in the country again they 
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met a man driving toward town with a load of 
wood. He reined in his horses as they came up, 
and Uncle David stopped, too. 

“How are you, Ned?” he said. “‘ Hauling wood 
to the brickyard ?”’ 

“No, this is for Doctor Eaton.” 


Toey Mer a Man witH a Loap or Woop 


“What’s it worth now?” asked Uncle David. 

“Tm getting four fifty for this,’ said Ned. 

“Not much in it at that, is there?’’ remarked 
Uncle David. 

They drove on by, Ned’s horses straining in the 
harness to get their heavy load started. 

“Tl show you in a minute where he’s hauling 
from,” said Uncle David to Jim. Shortly they 


Wet)! 


~ | 
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came to:a place where there had been a grove. 
The trees had been cut down. You could see the 
stumps all about. Here and there were piles of 
| cordwood, like’ 

that on Ned’s 
wagon. Each 
pile had sticks 
braced at the 
ends to keep 
the wood from 
rolling down. 

“Di dye 
ever’ saw up 
any cordwood, 
Jumsh2t* asked 
Uncle David. 

Jim shook 
his head. 

Uncle David 
turned to Hor- 
a'C€.,'. 5 EhOmm 
about it, Horace?” he asked. ‘“‘Would you like 
the: job? = 

“T wouldn’t mind, with a gas engine saw,” 
said Horace. 

“No, I mean with a bucksaw,”’ contended 
Uncle David. 

“But nobody uses a bucksaw any more,” 
Horace insisted. 


A FarMerR was aT Work witH a BuckKsaw 
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a man over there now, sawing with one.” 

The boys looked, and saw a farmer working 
near his woodpile. He had a stick of cordwood 
laid across a framework, and was cutting it into 


A Man was Sawinc a Bic Loc 


lengths with a saw that had a narrow blade held 
in a sort of wood square. 

Before long they came to another farm where 
there were big, gnarly logs in the yard. A man 
was cutting one of these in two with a long, steel 
saw that had a straight handle at one end. 

“Haven't seen any gas saw yet, Horace,” laughed 
Uncle David. 

“Does everybody use wood in the country ?”’ 
Jim inquired. 
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“‘No. There are many farmers now that use - 
coal. But I like the wood best, and so does your 
Aunt Lucy. It’s cleaner, and we think it makes a 
better fire. Besides, we have it on the farm, and 
don’t have to buy it, as we would coal. You see, 
a good many 
farms have tim- 
ber growing on 
them some- 
where. If they 
manage it right 
they can cut 
what wood 
they need each 
year, right on 
then none 
places: 

They came, 
after jall:. tesa 
gas engine saw, 
just before they 
arrived at the 
blacksmith shop. You could hear the engine 
“bang, banging”? long before you could see it, 
while in between you could hear the loud hum as 
the saw cut through the wood. 

The engine was fastened on a heavy frame- 
work. A belt ran from it to a pulley. The saw 
was round, and went so fast that it looked like a 


Tuey CAME To A Gas ENGINE SAW 
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smooth, shining disk of steel. It took only a few 
seconds to cut a stick of cordwood into short 
lengths. | 

“That’s a good deal easier work, isn’t it ?”’ said 
Uncle David. “The engine does the hard part. 
There are many things on a farm, nowadays, that 
a gasoline engine can do for you.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
THE -DRIVE HOME 


O_p Tom was out in front of the blacksmith 
shop, fitting shoes on a white horse that was hitched 


O_p Tom was Firrinc SHors on A Wuite Horse 


to a ring by the wide door. The boys jumped 
down from the seat. Uncle David unhitched Dan, 
and tied him to another ring, at the other side of 


the door. 
106 
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Close at hand by Old Tom was his queer box for 
tools. There was a wide lower part, in which 
were hammers, pincers and a big, rough file. 
Above this was a smaller part with partitions in it. 
In this were smooth, new horse-shoe nails. On 
the side of the box was 
a leather loop, inclosing a 
thin, curved knife with a 
bone handle. 

The horse was standing 
on three legs. Old Tom 
bent over, close to his 
shoulder, and held the hoof 
of the other leg across his 
knee.) He tested the shoe 
all around, to see if it fitted, 
and smoothed off the hoof 
a little with his rasp. Then 
he drove in a nail, with 
short, quick taps and bent 
the point of the nail over is 
‘where it came out. Other  Tuere was Srack or Rusty 
nails were driven in and HORSE IHORS 
bent over. Next he snipped off the bent ends of 
the nails with big, iron nippers. Finally he ran 
the rough file around the outside of the hoof, 
leaving it neat and smooth. 

Near the road, by a corner of the shop, was a tall 
stack of old, rusty horseshoes. The top of the pile 
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was higher than your head. This was Old Tom’s 
business sign. 

Horace and Jim walked into the shop and looked 
around. It was half dark inside, for there were 
only two low windows, and these were covered with 
dust and cobwebs. At the middle of one side was 
a brick forge with a smoky chimney, and overhead 
a big bellows with a leather thong hanging down. 
When you pulled this it sent a gust of wind shoot- 
ing up through the fire in the forge, making the 
coals turn red and little sparks fly up the chimney. 
Close by was the anvil, on top of a wooden block. 
On the walls were rows of new horseshoes, hung on 
nails. 

When the boys came out again, Uncle David 
looked into one of the boxes in the wagon and 
brought out a paper package. 

‘““Must be after dinner time,’ he said. ‘Here’s 
something Aunt Lucy put in for us.” 

The boys climbed up on the seat of the wagon, 
opened the package, and dived in. Uncle David 
walked around with a sandwich in one hand, an’ 
apple in the other, and a doughnut hooked over a 
finger. By the time they had finished their lunch, 
Old Tom had reset Dan’s shoes. 

Jim and Horace went across the road to get a 
drink at the well where Old Tom lived. There was 
a wooden rail, like a big box, around the opening of 
the well. When you looked over you could see the 
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water, way down deep, with the sky reflected in it. 
A bucket was fastened on a chain that ran over a 
pulley above the well. Jim let it down. When it 
struck the water, 
ie turned: on /its 
side and _ filled. 
He hauled it up, 
full of water, and 
each boy took a 
big drink. 

By this time 
Dan was hitched 
up, and they were 
ready to start for 
Ihonine. Lohiesy. 
drove out, down 
the short steep 
hill, and into the 
road that leads to 
the four corners. 
There were many 
people out, on 
their way to town 
to do their shop- 
ping. 

Once they passed an ox team — great, strong 
fellows, with white faces and wide spreading horns. 
A man walked beside them, carrying a slender 
stick over one arm. The oxen moved very slowly. 


Jim anp Horace Gor a Drink at THE WELL 
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They looked as if they could easily haul a heavy 
load. 

Farther along Uncle David pointed out a big 
tank set on a wooden tower, on a knoll near a farm- 
house. 

“That’s a pretty good water tank, isn’t it?’ he 


A Man WALKED BESIDE THE Ox TEAM 


said. ‘You see that’s partly to protect the farm 
buildings from fire. ‘There’s a pipe from the tank 
to the house and the barn. If the tank is kept full 
it holds a lot of water, and it’s so high that it gives 
enough pressure to throw a stream of water clear 
over the barn.” 

“Tsn’t there any fire department in the coun- 
try?’ asked Jim. 


THE DRIVE HOME III 


“No, that’s another thing that each farm has to 
look out for. Most farms haven’t any fire protec- 
tion to speak of — only buckets, or something of 
that kind, and they don’t amount to much. 
Generally if a house or a 
barn catches on fire it 
burns down flat. But, 
you know, the houses are 
so far apart, it’s usually 
a man’s own fault if his 
place catches afire.”’ 

There was a windmill 
on a wooden tower, in a 
feld below the big tank. 

“Guess that must be 
the windmill that pumps 
water to the tank,”’ said 
Jim. 

No. ssaid> Unele 
David, “there’s a gaso- 
line engine to do that. 
The windmill wouldn’t 
supply enough. be Uncte Davip Porntep OUT A 
doesn’t pump fast; and RENE 
besides there are often days in summer when the 
wind doesn’t blow very much, or maybe not 
ae alls.” 

Old Dan traveled steadily on, around the turn 
at the four corners, along by the marshy place 
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in the brook, past the schoolhouse at the fork, 
and then slowly up the hill. The afternoon 
was half over when they rattled across the 
bridge and turned into the lane at Meadow- 
brook Farm. 


‘tHe Farm iHat Jim inouGHT HE wouLp LIKE vo Own 


CHAPTER  XVIIE 


AY VISIO THE: REYNOLDS FARM 


Wui te Uncle David and the boys were away on 
their drive to Freeport, Aunt Lucy and the girls 


Wado.a trip: of 
their own. 
Everybody 
was up by day- 
light that morn- 
ing. Breakfast 
came early, in 
order that Uncle 
David could get 
away promptly. 
Before long the 
dishes were done 
and the kitchen 
DUG 11, Orden, 
Jane and Peggy 
gathered the 
eggs and fed the 
chickens, scat- 
tering some of 


-* 
ae, | 
*™, 
* 
% 
ing 


Jane Broucut 1n THE Eccs 


the grain under the trees in the orchard where the 


hens were scratching. 


I 


Next they filled up the 
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ducks’ bathtub for Brownie and Jerry. Peggy 
brought in a basket of chips from the woodpile. 
An hour later the beds had been made and the 
rest of the work about the house was finished. 

Aunt Lucy took off 
her apron. 

“Td like to seeviving: 
Reynolds a few minutes 
about the church social,” 
she said. ‘Don’t you 
girls want to walk over 
with me?” 

Spot had been left be- 
hind by the boys and 
Uncle, “Davids Sarge 
went along, to call on his 
brother, Tag. Susan, the 
calf; called ““Baa-aqae 
after them as they went 
out the lane:;~) Susan 
Tue Mirkweep Pops nap Broken. didn’t have’ much ‘use 

ee for Spot: he liked to 
bark at her, and that always made her jump. 

In a fence corner Jane found a milkweed. The 
ripe pods had broken open, and the neat rows of 
brown seeds, each with its fluffy parachute of 
down, were ready for their flight. Jane ran up 
the road ahead of them. 

“Let me send you a letter,” she called to Peggy. 
“No fair moving from the letter box.” 
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She pulled out a mass of the seeds and tossed 
them into the air. The breeze carried them toward 
Peggy. 

‘““Make a wish, quick,” called Jane. “If you 
get a letter it will come true.” 

Peggy reached high for the nearest seeds, but 


Anpy’s Cow was REACHING THROUGH THE FENCE 


the wind carried them by, just beyond the tips of 
her fingers. 
“Anyhow, I didn’t have time to wish,” she said. 
There were handsome sumac bushes beside the 
road, the top of each bush gay with clusters of 
bright red seeds. From a low tree hung festoons 
of wild clematis vine, set all along with little fuzzy 
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tufts. Beneath the clematis was a plant of wild 
aster, with beautiful, violet-blue flowers. Jane 
started to pick them, but they looked so pretty 
where they were that she let them be. 

They passed the house where Andy and Aunt 
Hannahlived. Neitherwas at home, but Andy’s old 
cow came over 
to the fence 
and looked 
a t. oo eee 
After they had 
walked by she 
stuck her head 
between the 
wires at the 
bottom of the 
fence, to get at 
the grass on 
the other side. 
The last they saw of her she was still there, reach- 
ing farther and farther out through the wires. 

They turned in at the Reynolds farm. Mrs. 
Reynolds saw them coming, and she and Polly 
came out on the porch to meet them. Jane and 
Peggy and Polly sat on the porch for a few minutes. 
Then Henry Reynolds and his small brother Sam 
took them out to the chicken yards and the barn. 

Sam had a flock of chickens that he called his 
own. He had already been feeding them, but he 


Henry Broucur our nis Coit 
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made Henry get another measure of grain and hold 
it for him while he scattered handfuls of it among 
the hens. 

Henry brought out his colt for the girls to see, — 
a dark bay, except for a tiny white star in the 
middle of his forehead. Henry turned him loose 
in the feed yard, and he jumped and ran around 
like a boy just 
out of school. 

Polly ran 
tor Ome -of 
the chicken 
yards, and 
came ‘back 
with her pet 
drake, Moses, 
in her arms. 
He was a big, 
white fellow, 
with yellow 
eyes, —a Pekin drake, Polly said. Henry brought 
a pan of grain. Polly sat down with Moses in her 
lap, and Jane held the pan while Moses gobbled 
the grain. 

Then there were four or five shy, little calves to 
see; and a flock of noisy geese that stuck out their 
heads, hissing and honking; and a lot of busy, 
grunting and squealing pigs, big and little. When 
they returned to the house Jane and Peggy found 


Potty CAME BACK witH Moses 
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that they and Aunt Lucy were to stay for 
dinner. 

Early in the afternoon Aunt Lucy said that it 
was time to go 
back home. 

“This 16ma 
getting my 
work done,” 
sh e%,\:Sraaide 
“David and 
the boys will, 
be coming 
back soon, and 
there’s supper 
to prepare.” 

Polly walked 
back with 
them ~ as* far 
as the lane to 
Meadowbrook 
Farm? [est 
beyond Andy 
Wiggin’s place 
they stopped 
to look at a big 
clump of goldenrod, growing between the fence and 
the road. It was in full bloom. The top was a 
mass of rich, golden yellow. 

““May I pick one ?”’ asked Peggy. 


Peccy GATHERED AN ARMFUL OF GOLDENROD 
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“Why, yes, child,” said Aunt Lucy, “all you 
want.” 

“Don’t they belong to anybody ?” Peggy asked. 

““No, these are just wild flowers. There are 
so many of them everywhere that none of the 
people living on the farms would care if you take 
them.” 

So Peggy gathered an armful of the long stalks 
with their yellow plumes at the top, and carried 
them home with her. 


Witp ASTERS, WITH VIOLET-BLUE FLOWERS 


CHA PAL Rexx 
SUNDAY MORNING 


Ir seemed pretty threatening when Jim looked 
out of his window early next morning. For a 
moment the sun would shine; next a cloud would 
shut it out; then there would be a flash of sunshine 


Peccy cot a DRINK AT THE SPRING 


again. Jim remembered that it was Sunday and 
wondered -if they would drive to town to church, 
as Aunt Lucy had said they would the night be- 
fore, and if Uncle David would take him and 
Horace for a tramp after dinner, as they’d planned. 
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Peggy and Jim walked down to the spring before 
breakfast. It was always more fun to get a drink 
there than at the house. ‘The water seemed better, 
and it was interesting to watch it come boiling up 
through the white sand in the bottom of the pool. 

The spring was on the farther side of the brook, 
at the foot of a bank. ‘There was a path to it from 


THe Brook WIDENED OUT ABOVE A Dam 


the house, with a plank for:a bridge where the 
path crossed the brook. Just above the plank the 
brook widened out above a little dam, made partly 
of stone, partly of earth. Jim sat down on the 
plank, and watched the wates flowing down over 
the stones of the dam. 

Soon Uncle David joined him. 

“This brook’s a’ pretty good worker, Jim,” he 
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remarked. ‘“‘Did you know that it pumps the 
water that we use at the house ?”’ 

Jim had noticed a kind of box on the bank, a 
little below the dam. Down in the hole under the 
box he had seen a 
small, round, iron 
thing that kept 
“chug, chugging” 
steadily away, all 
the: time.” ven 
time it chugged, a 
spurt of water came 
out at one side of 
it.. Uncle David 
explained how it 
worked. 

“There's 2a, spre 
pipe,’ he said, “that 
runs from above the 
dam down to the 
bottom of the hole 
van 2 : below the box. The 

THERE WAS A Box ON THE BANK machine down there 

is what is called a 
ram. The water from the brook flows through 
it and makes it pump. But it doesn’t pump 
the brook water. There’s another pipe, a small 
one, that comes from the spring to the ram. 
That is the water that the ram pumps. It sends 
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it up through a supply pipe to a tank in the attic 
of the house. It doesn’t pump very fast; but it 
works all the time, night and day, and so it gives 
us all we need. In 
winter it works just 
the same as in sum- 
mer.’ 

There didn’t seem’ 
to be any doubt in 
Uncle David’s mind 
about driving totown 
fq. church, After 
breakfast Andrew 
brought Milly out 
from herstall, hitched 
her to a tine at the 
door of the barn, and 


gave her coat a good Lb ‘scar 8 : 
cleaning. In one Tue Ram Pumpep WaTER TO THE 


hand he held a sort Poe 
of flat scraper, with thin iron ridges on the under 
side of it: —a currycomb, he called it. In the 


other hand he had a brush that looked like a big 
hairbrush without any handle. With the curry- 
comb he scraped off any mud or dirt on Milly’s 
coat; then he rubbed her hair with the brush. 
Every little while he knocked the currycomb edge- 
wise against the door frame to get the dirt out 
of it. Sometimes Milly would switch her tail or 
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start to raise one of her hind legs, and then Andy 
would say “‘Steady now, steady.” 

After Andy had her sleek and clean, he picked 
Jim up and swung him on to Milly’s back. She 
seemed pretty big 
to Jim. Her back 
was broad, and 
his feet reached 
only part way 
down her sides. 
When Jim had 
looked at her from 
the ground she 
didn’t appeas 
very large, but 
when he was on 


her back it seemed 
different. 
Aunt bute 


ANDY TOOK THE CURRYCOMB AND BrusH came out then 

and called Jim 

and the others into the house, to wash up and 
change their clothes. 

By ten o’clock they were on their way to Mil- 
ford. Milly jogged along, up over the hill, down 
by the schoolhouse, and past the place where the 
road crossed the brook at the marshy spot and 
the trees arched overhead. 

When they arrived at the church they drove 
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around to the rear to leave Milly and the surrey. 
There was a long, low building there, open all 
along one side. In this were a dozen carriages 
and buggies, lined up beside one another. They 
found a place for Milly, toward the farther end. 
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THe Cuyurcu at MiLForp 


When church was over they drove back home 
again. It was after one when they reached 
Meadowbrook Farm. Hannah Wiggin was there, 
and had dinner ready for them. 


CHAPTER XX 
GOOD ROADS AND BACK ROADS 


Horace and Jim were out in the yard, throwing 
stones toward the brook to see who could hit the 
water. Uncle David had not yet left the dining 
table, but sat with his chair pushed back, talking 
with Aunt Lucy and the girls. 

“Last day before school,’’ remarked Horace. 
“D’you know that you and Peggy are going to 
start in to-morrow at our school ?”’ 

Jim nodded. Aunt Lucy had told him of the 
plans, and he had been wondering a good deal 
about the school, and how he would like it. He 
felt that he’d rather stay around the farm, though 
Peggy seemed anxious to go. 

Uncle David came out with his hat on. He 
whistled for Spot. But Spot was behind the 
summer kitchen, eating his dinner, and didn’t 
appear. | 

“Well, who wants to go for a walk ?” he asked. 

The three of them started off down the lane. 
In a few minutes Spot came tearing around a cor- 
ner of the house, raced along to catch up, and 
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nearly bumped into the boys’ legs when he reached 


them. 


Where the lane joined the highway Jim stopped 
and looked into the mail box fastened at the top 


of a post, beside 
the road. 

= Won’ t=-be 
anything to- 
day,” said Hor- 
dees. bhiss 1s 
Sunday.” 

““Where does 
the mail come 
from?” asked 
Jim. 

“Le cones 
from Milford,” 
answered Hor- 
ace. “‘Old Eben 
starts from there 
an. dif O1e's tO 
Moundville and 
back. He drives 
more’n twenty 
miles every day. 


Jim Lookep into THE Marit Box 


Guess he’s glad to have a rest on Sunday.” 

They turned up past the Reynolds farm, the 
Opposite way from the direction toward Milford. 
The road was smooth and hard along there. 
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Horace picked up a stick, held it out toward Spot, 
then threw it as far as he could, down the road 
ahead of them. Spot tore after it, stopping so 
quickly when he got to it that he slid along and 
sent the dirt flying. 

“This is one of our main roads, Jim,” said Uncle 
David. “‘It’s been graveled and is kept up in 


Tue Roap was SMooTH AND Harp 


pretty good order. It makes a good deal of differ- 
ence to a farmer what kind of a road he lives 
on. 

“What are the others like ?”’ asked Jim. 

“Well, they’re a little of everything. Some 
sand, some mud, and some not much except a 
wheel-track. We'll come back over one like 
that.” 
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They came to a rough, square stone, set up in 
the ground beside the road. There was a letter 
chiselled in the’ stone on each side, and a date, 
TSG... 

CW hateckstyhtator, 
Horace ?”’ asked Uncle 
David. | 

Horace shook his 
head. 

‘““Where’s your geog- 
raphy, son?” laughed 
iss oaather., (| hatis 
the county line. This 
side is Lisbon County, 
where our farm is, and 
the other sideis Union. 
You see, for one thing, 
each county does itsown 
work on the roads; so 
they have these stones to show where the line runs.”’ 

“Don’t think much of Union County roads,” 
said Horace, shortly. They had reached a hill, 
and the middle of the road was washed out until it 
was covered with big and little rocks that turned 
under their feet as they walked. up. 

“These rocks would be pretty mean for horses, 
wouldn’t they?” said Uncle David. “A team 
coming down here with a load might fall and get 
badly hurt.” 


K 


Tuey CAME To A SQUARE STONE 
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“Can’t they keep the road from washing out this 
way !”’ asked Horace. 

“Yes, if they’d round it up, so that the water 
would run off at the sides. It means only a 
little work now and then. The trouble is that 
they never crown it up right in the first place. 


On a FRAMEWORK Hunc Two Iron KETTLES 


Then every rain makes a freshet down the middle 
of the road, and pretty soon the surface 1s all 
gone and there are only the rocks underneath left.” 

At a crossroads they left the highway they were 
on and turned to the right. At the corner stood 
an old house that looked as if it had been built a 
long time ago. In the yard there was a frame- 
work, and on this hung two big iron kettles, black 
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as coal on the outside. Uncle David told Jim how 
kettles like these were sometimes used for making 
soap, out of wood ashes and the grease saved from 
cooking and butchering. Nowadays only a few 
farms make their own soap, because it is easy and 


Soon THE RoaD BECAME SANDY 


nearly as cheap to buy it ready made, and the soap 
you can buy is likely to be better than that you can 
make. These two kettles were not used any more 
for soap-making, but for boiling waste potatoes and 
other things to feed to pigs. ‘‘There ought to be 
brick-work built around them,”’ Uncle David said, 
“to hold the heat.” 
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The road they had turned into led from one 
main highway to another, — a “‘back-road,” Uncle 
David called it. 
Before long it 
dipped to a long, 
flat place and 
soon became 
sandy 33 aie 
middle of the 
road was full of 
little hollows, 
where horses had 
stepped. ‘There 
were deep wheel- 
tracks. It was 
hard walking, 
very different 
from the high- 
way that they 
had ‘left. “Theis 
feet sank into 
the soft sand at 
every steprialt 
began to get into 
their shimmer 
Even Spot stopped racing around, and plodded 
along soberly at their heels. The farms on each 
side looked as if not much would grow on them, 
except coarse grass and weeds. 


Tuey Came Home sy A BAcCK-ROAD 
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“This is the kind of road that tuckers out a 
horse,’ said Uncle David. “You can’t haul more 
than half a load, and your team gets worn out just 
trying to pull the wheels through the sand.”’ 

“Why don’t they fix it up?” asked Horace. 

le would “bevahard: job, \ said his,.father: 
“About all they can do is to haul in a lot of clay, 
and spread it on the sand, and that costs a good 
deal of money. There isn’t enough travel to make 
it pay.’ 

They came home by a aie back-road that was 
almost grown over with grass. It wasn’t sandy 
there. The two wheel-tracks, and the place in 
the middle where the horses stepped, were hard, 
smooth dirt. They were like three paths, worn 
down so deep that the sod between stood up like a 
ridge. The road had never been graveled; but it 
was used so little that it wasn’t worn out. 

“This is the best road yet to walk on,” said Jim. 

“Maybe it is now,’ commented Horace, “but 
you ought to see it in the spring, after it’s been 
raining for a while.”’ 

“Does it get muddy ?” 

“T guess you’d think so — clear over the tops of 
your shoes.” 


CHAPTER: XX 
SCHOOL 


Horace and Jim were ready for school in the 
morning before the girls had finished helping Aunt 
Lucy ; sothey 
started on 
ahead. They 
carried their 
lunch in a 
basket, for 
none, Of S the 
children went 
h om-e saa 
noon. 

Spot wanted 
to go along. 
The boys sent 
him beth 
twice. Then 

THEY ALL WENT INTO THE SCHOOLHOUSE Spot Tan out 

through a 
field, up the hill through the woods, and came out 
on the road ahead of the boys. He stayed ahead of 
them after that, and they couldn’t chase him back. 
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Jim was wondering what the school would be 
like, and where Horace would be. 

“What room are you in, Horace ?”’ he asked. 

“What do you mean?” asked Horace, puzzled. 

“Why, I mean what grade.” 

“Oh, I’m in the seventh. — There’s only one 
room at our school.” 


Tue TEACHER TOLD THEM WHAT SEATS TO TAKE 


Jim was surprised. So they'd all sit together. 
He’d never heard of a school like that. 

When they reached the school yard half a dozen 
children were already on hand, running around, 
laughing and yelling. The game they were playing 
was cross-tag, just the same as Jim had often 
played at his school. Ina moment he and Horace 
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were tearing around with the rest. Pretty soon 
Jane and Peggy came along and joined in. Four 
or five other children arrived. All of them carried 
lunches in baskets or boxes. 

Then a woman came out to the door of the 
schoolhouse from somewhere within, and rang a 
bell that she held in her hand. They all straggled 
up to the door and 
walked inside. As 
they went into 
the.’ room; 7the 
teacher called 
them by name, 
one by one, and 
told them what 
seat totake. Jim 
found himself not 
far from Peggy. 
Horace and Jane 
were over toward 
the farther side. Pretty soon books were given 
out and lessons started. 

There were many things around to interest Jim 
and Peggy. It was hard to pay attention to work. 
Some of the desks were large, and some were small. 
There were two tiny ones, no bigger than children’s 
play-desks. Overhead, hanging by chains from 
the ceiling, were four big, brass oil-lamps. At the 
back of the room was a round, black stove, with a 


THERE WERE [wo Tiny Desks 
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wide top to it, like a collar sticking out flat. The 
stovepipe ran up toward the ceiling, and then 
turned and went across to the wall. 

There were only a few children in each grade. 
In the eighth grade there were only two. While 
the children in one grade were reciting, the others 
were studying or doing other work at their desks, 
except for the smallest 
children, who couldn’t be 
doing much unless some 
-one was working with 
them. It was a task for 
the teacher to keep track 
of all of them at the same 
time. 

At noon they all stood | 
up and marched to the 
entry, where they had 
left them lunches, “When 
they ran out the door 
and raced across the yard 
to a place where there 
were boards piled up by a fence, beneath two big 
trees. 

When they had eaten their lunches, one of the 
boys went down the road to some bushes and cut 
a forked stick. He picked out a fork that had 
three prongs to it. The main stem he cut off 
about six inches from the forked part. Then he 


THERE WAS A RounpD STOVE 
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trimmed off the prongs so that each was the same 
length. 
“Let’s play ducky,” he shouted, as he came back. 
i ast-one’sit.: 
He set the forked stick on the ground, upside 
down on its three prongs. This was the “ducky.” 


At Noon THE CHILDREN PLayep “ Ducky” 


Each of the children scrambled to find a chip or a 
short piece of straight stick. Jim didn’t know 
at first what to look for; so he was last and had to 
Beste: 

The others showed him where to stand, near the 
forked stick. Next they lined up a little way off, 
and each one threw his stick and tried to knock the 
“ducky” over. After that each had to pick up his 
own stick and run back to the place where he’d 
thrown from, before Jim could tag him. But if 
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the ‘“‘ducky”’ was knocked over, Jim had to set it 
up first before he could chase anybody ; and every- 
one was safe and couldn’t be tagged until he had 
picked up his own stick. 

While they were eating dinner, clouds had been 
rolling up, and in the midst of the game a storm 
broke, sending them running into the schoolhouse. 


THERE WERE Bic PuppLes oF WATER IN THE RoapD 


They played in there for a few minutes. After 
that school began again. 

For half an hour the rain beat down. Then all 
at once it stopped, and in a few minutes the sun 
was shining as if nothing had happened. 

When school was dismissed, the four children 
tramped home together. Spot was waiting out- 
side and trailed along with them. It didn’t rain 
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any more. But here and there in the road were 
big puddles of water, with mud between. The 
grass beside the road was dripping. Nobody had 
- thought of rain in the morning, when they started, 
so they hadn’t worn heavy shoes. Their feet were 
wet and muddy when they arrived at.the farm. 
Uncle David told them that night that the 
county school board was thinking of changing the 
plan of the schools, another year.. Instead of using 
the small buildings that were scattered here and 
there in the country, they’d have only two or three 
large buildings, with several teachers at each. Big 
busses would stop at the farms, pick up the chil- 
dren, and carry them to the new buildings. “‘Cen- 
tralized schools,’ Uncle David called them. 


CHAPLER XX 
WINTER SUPPLIES 


THE week slipped rapidly by, with every day 
filled up and busy. 

Friday afternoon there was a teachers’ meeting, 
so the children were dismissed at the noon hour. 


Jim anp Peccy Spep across A FrEeLp 


They trailed up the road toward Meadowbrook 

Farm for dinner. Spot was with them. He had 

been waiting outside the schoolhouse all morning. 
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Jane and Horace were a little ahead of Peggy 
and Jim. At the bend in the road, near the top of 
the hill, Jim whispered to Peggy, and the two of 
them ducked under a fence, and sped off through a 
field, over a knoll at the top and down on the other 
side. * Jimeiad 
thought of a path 
that Horace had 
told him about. 
They hurried 
along, down 
through a little 
wood, and came 
out by the spring, 
across the brook 
from the house. 
Horace and Jane 
had missed them, 
but thought they 
were coming some- 
where back along 
the road. As they 
turned into the lane they saw Jim and Peggy 
hurrying across the meadow toward the house. 
Horace started to run, but the two children were 
already dashing up the slope and into the kitchen 
door. 

Andrew and Uncle David had been working the 
day before digging and gathering potatoes. 


ANDREW HAD BEEN DiGGING POTATOES 
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They used a fork that had a straight wooden 
handle and half a dozen slender prongs bent at 
right angles to the direction of the handle. This 
fork they would strike into the ground a few inches 
from the stem of a potato plant. Then they would 
jerk up roots and 
ground. With two 
Orethree (nore 
strokes and jerks 
they separated the 
potatoes from the 
-earth, and rolled 
them out on top, 
to be picked up 
later and put into 
sacks. 

To-day they 
were storing away 
the potatoes and 
other vegetables, 
for use during the 
winter. 

Back: of ) the 
house, where the ground sloped away from the 
barn toward the garden, was a low building that 
Uncle David called the root cellar. It was really 
not a building, for the earth outside was sloped 
up to the top of the low walls, so that the roof 
began at the ground. At one side there was a 


Back oF THE House was’ A Root CELLAR 
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level passage into the bank of earth, with a door 
opening into the cellar. Inside were bins and 
barrels and shelves. It was cool in there, even 
when the day was warm; and in winter it never 
became quite cold enough to freeze. 

In three of the bins Uncle David and Andy had 
put the potatoes they had dug and gathered. 
They had hauled them in sacks from the field, but 
they turned them out loose in the bins. Another 
_bin, a shallow one, was filled with carrots — big 
fat red ones, the same kind that Horace had pulled 
up to feed to Nellie, the pig. Dry earth was 
thrown over these, covering them. A big box 
near by was full of onions. 

The cabbages that were left in the garden came 
next. Part of them they pulled up, shaking the 
dirt from their roots. These were turned upside 
down on shelves, in the root cellar, just as they 
were, roots and all. ‘The rest they cut off, leaving 
the roots in the ground. They broke off the out- 
side leaves and put the white heads away in barrels. 
The turnips in the garden had already been dug 
and stored. There was a big bin of them, next 
to the potatoes. 

Out in the yard, near the summer kitchen, was 
a heap of squashes. Part of them were oval in 
shape and dark green in color; part were flatter 
and a reddish brown. They carried all to a 
cool, dry room in the cellar under the house, piling 


WINTER SUPPLIES? °°). ings 


them up next to a heap of pumpkins that had been 
stored there a few days before. In another room 
in the cellar, a dark one without any windows, 
Uncle David showed Jim and Peggy long rows of 
barrels full of apples. Some of these would be 
used on the farm during the winter. The greater 


In THE YARD WAs A HEAP OF SQUASHES 


part would be hauled to town, after a while, and 
sold. 

A week or two earlier Andrew and Uncle David 
had pulled up the vines in the patch where the 
dried beans for winter were raised. ‘The beans 
were still in their pods, fast to the vines. Plants, 
pods, and all had been stacked up clear of the 
ground, to dry out. 

Andy drove out now and brought in a wagon 
load of the vines. They were dry and crackly, 
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and the pods were knobby where the shape of the 
beans inside showed through. Uncle David had 
sent Jane for a broom, and had swept a part of the 
barn floor clean. Andy heaped up the vines on the 
clean floor. 

Then Uncle David took down his flail, a heavy, 
smooth, round stick, fastened by a short leather 


THERE WERE Rows OF BARRELS FULL OF APPLES 


thong to the end of another more slender and 
longer stick that Uncle David held in his hands. 
Swinging this over his head he brought it down, 
whack, so that the shorter stick struck flat on the 
heap of vines. Up and down, up and down, he 
swung it, cracking the pods open, and sending the 
hard, round beans hopping everywhere. 

After a while Andrew raked the vines away and 
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gathered up the beans. He ran them next through 
a wooden machine that had a fan and a screen 
inside, to clean the beans of chaff and dirt. Then 
he carried them to the attic of the summer kitchen, 
and dumped 
them into a 
barrel. 

Uncle David 
hung up his 
flail;sand sat 
down on a box 
Pesudc.t he 
children. He 
pulled out a 
handkerchief 
and mopped 
hisetace.. 7: 

Peggy was 
thinking about the many things that she had seen 
stored away, in the root cellar, and the house 
cellar, and the attic. 

“Uncle David,” she said, “‘you don’t have to buy 
much at the stores, do you—things to eat, I mean.” 

- Wells said -WnelesDavid, “there are a’ good 
many things, — sugar, and salt, and flour, and 
coffee, and other knick-knacks of one kind and 
another. But,” he added, slowly, “we aim to 
have Meadowbrook Farm raise most of the things 
we eat.” 


Uncte Davip FLaILepD out THE BEANS 


CHAPTER. Xx XaiT 
WOODCHUCKS AND CORN 


Wuen Uncle David drove to Freeport, the 
Saturday of the following week, to deliver the 
eggs and_ butter, 
he took Peggy and 
Jane with: him. 
Jane had declared 
that it was their 
turn,, and Unele 
David had ac 
knowledged that it 
was, according to 
his way of looking 
ait we ney) Tex 
pected to be back 
by noon, for they 
wouldn’t need to 


go around by way uit 
of Milford: and Tue Boys Hunrep up Woopcuuck Ho tes 
’ c 


besides they were driving Milly instead of big 

Dan. 
After the chores were done Jim and Horace 
148 
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called Spot and went out to the back fields to hunt 
up woodchuck holes. The “chucks” had been 
eating some of the corn in the shocks, Andy said. 
He thought that there must be half-a-dozen of 
them around. He had seen Spot tying himself into 
knots chasing one the other day. Spot didn’t 
catch him; but the chuck made Spot.hurry. 

“Good thing he didn’t,” said Horace. ‘‘Chucks 
have pretty sharp teeth.”’ 

The boys hunted around half of the morning. 
They found four or five holes in one of the fields. 
Two of them:were old ones. But the others 
looked as if they were in use. One had a big heap 
of fresh dirt in front of it, as if it had just been 
dug. There was another fresh one just under | 
some fence rails. The boys were almost sure that 
they saw a chuck dodge down there. 
~ “T'Il tell you,” said Horace. ‘‘There are some 
traps in the woodshed. We'll come out this 
afternoon and set them, and fix a surprise for 
Mr. Chuck.” 

They crossed to the field beyond the brook, 
and found Andy there, husking corn. Dan and 
Ben were hitched to a heavy farm wagon, standing 
by one of the shocks. Andy wore leather gloves, 
with round pieces of tin riveted to the palms and 
fingers. He ripped down the husks, tearing them 
loose from the ears first on one side and then on the 
other. Then he snapped off the yellow ear at its 
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base, and dropped it into a bushel basket. When 
the basket was full, he dumped it into the wagon. 
Each time he dumped in a basketful he made a 
mark with a bit of chalk on the side of the wagon 
bed. 

Horace and Jim sat down at the edge of a shock, 
andbewram 
husking. It 
looked easy to 
Jim, when he 
watched Andy 
doit. sorta 
while he got 
along all right, 
though vie 
couldn’t work 
half as fast as 
Andy Lie 
husks were 
tough, and it 
was hard to 
start. ‘them 
loose, unless 
you could rip through them. That was what 
Andy’s tin-studded gloves were for. Pretty soon 
Jim’s fingers began to ache. Horace didn’t seem to 
mind. His hands were used to work of that kind. 

When the wagon was full, Andy drove away 
with his load to the crib near the barn, and 


Jim Workep at Huskinc Corn 
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shoveled the ears out of the wagon, tossing them 
through a window of the crib. The walls of the 
crib were built with narrow spaces between the 
boards, so that air would blow through and help 
ta keep. the com dry. The posts. beneath the 
building had tin over the tops of them, sticking 
out allaround. This was to keep rats from climb- 
ing up. 

When Andy 
had gone, 
Horace and 
Jim walked 
over to the 
place near the 
fence where 
Jim had seen 
the squirrel 
the week be- 
fore:-) hey 
sat down 
there to watch for him, Jim at one corn-shock and 
Horace at another. But Spot had been running 
around there, and the squirrel didn’t show up. 

Then they hunted for more woodchuck holes 
until they began to get hungry-and concluded that 
it was time to go to the house for dinner. 

Uncle David and the girls came back a few 
minutes later.. As they reached the lane, Peggy 
jumped out and looked into the mail box. She 


Anpy Took A Loap To THE CoRN CRIB 
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found a letter addressed to Uncle David. They 
drove up to the house, and. Andy unhitched Milly. 

While the girls were telling their experiences to 
Aunt Lucy, Uncle David sat down in a chair by the 
kitchen window and read his letter. He looked 
up, hesitated a mo- 
ment, and_ then 
said, quietly, — 

“Well, Peggy- 
girl, are you ready 
to go back home ?”’ 

OW hy, ema le 
David,’ she sage. 
“what is the mat- 
fers. 

“Nothing, Peggy. 
Your father is back 
from the hospital, 
and they are ready 
for you and Jim to 
come home.” 

Peggy hardly 
knew what to say. She was so glad to have 
the word about her father — and yet she didn’t 
like to think of leaving Meadowbrook Farm. 
Jim and Horace came in, then, and heard the 
news. 

“When will they have to go?” asked Aunt 
Lucy. 


Jim WAITED FOR THE SQUIRREL 
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“The letter says this afternoon,’ answered 
Uncle Davide. hey ‘are; to)-take the ‘train ‘at 
Milford at four o’clock, and their mother will meet 
them at the station, this evening.” 

Jane and Horace were deeply disappointed. 
They had thought that Jim and Peggy would be 
there for another week, at least. 

“We were go- 
ing to set traps 
this afternoon,” 
said Horace. 

Then he, and 
Jane. both grew 
silent as they re- 
membered what 
their father and 
mother had said 
to them at the 
beginning about 
having Peggy 
and Jim find out 
all about the 


country. 
ST? I] tell you,”’ Tuey DisaPpPEARED AROUND THE BEND IN 
said Uncle Bae Seon 


David. “We'll let them go now if they'll promise 
to come back and see us again at Christmas 
time.” : 

An hour later they were ready to start. Andy 
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had hitched old Dan to the surrey. With Uncle 
David on the front seat they drove down the lane, 
across the bridge, and disappeared around the 
bend at the foot of the big hill, on the road to 
Milford. 


CHAPTER XXTV 
THE ROAD IN WINTER 


For the next two months Peggy sent a letter to 
Jane every week or two, and Jane sent one to 


Tue Snow was DriFfTED HALFWAY UP THE FENCES 


Peggy. Jim wrote to Horace only twice. The 
rest of the time he sent his messages in Peggy’s 
letters. 

About the first of December a letter arrived 
from Peggy saying that she and Jim were coming 
for a visit the day after Christmas. They couldn’t 
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stay long: only four or five days, or perhaps until 
the day before New Year. Their father was better, 
but he wasn’t quite well yet. 

Christmas day came, and brought with it the 
first good snow of the season at Meadowbrook 
Farm. Andy got down the cutter that had been 
put away in the loft of the tool shed for nearly 
a year. Then he took the wheels off the light 
farm wagon, and put on a set of runners. 

“Tt’s going 
to be a good 
storm,” he 
said.:- "We 
won’t go 
wheeling for 
a few days.” 

Inthe after- 
noon Uncle 
David took 
the “eueren 
and drove to 
the Sturtevant farm, on the road to Freeport, to 
see about another cow that he was planning 
to buy. He came back in the evening. 

“There are some pretty deep drifts,” he an- 
nounced. ‘It’s heaped up halfway to the tops of 
the fences, where the wind gets a sweep at it.” 

“Do you suppose it’s going to be stormy to- 
morrow ?”’ asked Jane. 


Tuey put A BLANKET ON Dan 
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“No, it’s turning colder. Looks as if it will be 
clear. * 

Jim and Peggy were coming on the evening 
train. After dinner Uncle David looked at Jane 
out of the corner of his eyes, and asked Horace if 
he didn’t want to go along to meet them. 

Baavy ce lol 
how about 
mre. >”.deé- 
man d.e*d 
Jane. 

‘Why, 
sure enough,” 
sand Usicle 
David, as if 
hirer sail chil 
thought of 
rts be Lore, 
“we'll have 
(0, aime ake 


room fOr Tue Tram came RumBiinc pown THE TRACK 
you, too.” 

Andy hitched up Dan to the light wagon and 
fastened in two seats. In the back of the bed he 
put a heavy blanket, to throw over Dan, if they 
had to wait long at Milford. 

An hour and a half later the children and Uncle 
David stood at the end of the platform at the Mil- 
ford station, and watched the train come rumbling 
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and grinding down the track. Before the cars had 
stopped they saw Jim and Peggy through one of 
the windows, making their way to the door. 

Uncle David took Horace with him, on the front 
seat, and put Jane, Peggy and Jim on the other. 
He tucked in big, woolly robes around them, with 
extra ones under their feet. Then old Dan started 
up, his bells going “jongle-ongle,’’ and they drove 
out through the village street. 

They passed the church. Its roof was covered 
with a thick white comforter of snow. The trees 
in front of it were plastered white all up and down 
one side of their trunks. A man was driving a 
pair of horses along the sidewalk, drawing behind 
them a V-shaped wooden plow. It dragged along, 
shoving the snow out to each side, leaving a smooth 
path behind it. There were handles on the rear 
of the plow, but the man rode standing up on the 
front part of it, balancing himself easily, some- 
times tipping back a little, sometimes leaning 
forward. 

They went down the short hill at a trot, old 
Dan sending a ball of snow flying from his feet 
against the front end of the sleigh. A cutter 
passed them, with a top on it like a buggy. Some 
one inside of it called out “Hello there, Jim.”’ 

“That’s Henry Reynolds,” said Horace. 

They turned into the long level road, where the 
fields stretch away to right and left. The sun was 


‘ 
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almost down, making the clouds in the west look 

like dark masses of fleece, with silvery edges. 
Soon it began to get dark. They passed a 

corner, and saw a dog with long ears come slowly 


Tue SUN WAS ALMOST DOWN 


out of his box to watch them go by. Next there 
was a schoolhouse at a fork in the road. Dan 
plodded slowly up a hill. The wind came over the 
top and nipped at their faces. They wound down 
the farther side. 

Almost before they knew it, they turned into the 
lane at Meadowbrook Farm. 


CREATE hy ook V 
A WINTER MORNING 


Tue farm looked strange to Jim and Peggy when 
they went outside next morning. 

Everything was blanketed in snow. ‘The wood- 
pile was covered with it. You could see the shape 
of the top pieces of wood through the blanket. In 
the garden there were just a few old, broken corn- 
stalks sticking up through. 

Andy had been out with a shovel and a broom, 
and brushed the blanket aside in front of the kitchen 
door. He had swept a path from there around to 
the summer kitchen and the woodshed, out to the 
barn, across to the tool-shed, and over to the 
chicken house. : 

Outside of the path there were tracks here and 
there in the white blanket. Jim and Peggy could 
see where Dan had gone by pulling the sleigh after 
him, where Spot had been racing around, and the 
trails that the turkeys had made. The turkeys 
were nowhere in sight now. But in a moment 
the children spied Brownie and Jerry, on the 
steps of the summer kitchen, where there wasn’t 
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any snow. Peggy ran back into the kitchen and 
found some crusts of bread for them. 

When the children went into the barn everything 
looked familiar again. There was the wall of hay, 
with the ladder running 
up toward the roof, — 
though the wall wasn’t 
as high or as long as it 
had been. Back where 
the stalls were, Dan and 
Ben .and Milly stuck 
their noses out. Peter 
came sauntering along 
from the tool-room, 
where he was still busy 
catching mice. 

In the wing of the 
barn, where the cows 
were kept, Belinda and 
the rest were lined up, 
with their heads through 
the square, wood frames. 
There was no green 
pasture outside, now, for them to graze on. They 
spent most of the time in the barn, except when 
Andy let them out into the feed yard, to exercise. 

Horace and Jane came out to the barn, and 
joined them. Andy took Ben out of his stall, put 
the harness on him, and hitched him to the sled. 


M 


In THE BaRN was THE WALL OF 
Hay AND THE LADDER 
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He was going to the Sturtevant place to bring 
back the cow that Uncle David had bought. 

Jane and Peggy walked over to the chicken 
house, to gather the eggs and say good morning to 
Hiram, the white rooster. Jane had a little round 
basket with her. 


Tue Cows were LINED UP IN THE WING OF THE BARN 


“You’re not going to get the eggs in that little 
- basket, are you?” asked Peggy. 

Jane laughed. 

“Hens don’t lay much this time of year,” she 
said. ‘I think they must get tired in winter. 
Half of ours aren’t laying at all, and the rest don’t 
seem very busy.” 
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“Maybe that’s why Mamma said that eggs cost 
so much at the grocery last week,” remarked 
Peggy. 

Jim and Horace took Spot with them and went 
down. to the brook. Jim looked into the top of 
the box over the ram. It was 
still chugging away. 

Just beyond the bridge the 
boys found tracks in the snow, 
leading along the brook. ‘There 
were two round tracks, and, 
just ahead of them, two longer 
ones; next a space of two or 
three feet ; and then another set 
of round tracks and long ones. 

“Look where a rabbit’s been 
hopping, said Horace. “He 
wasn t scared, either. See, he 
made only short jumps.” 

“Why are the tracks shaped ae 
like that ?”’ inquired Jim. Bye ae 

“The little round tracks are 
his front feet, and the long ones are his hind feet. 
He always sets his hind feet down ahead of his 
front ones when he hops.”’ 

“Did you get any of the woodchucks ?”’ asked 
Jim. ‘You know —the ones we were going to 
set traps for, the day I went back home.” 

Horace shook his head. 
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“T think they moved away. Or else Spot 
scared them. I[ got a skunk, though,” he added. 
“Caught him at a hole under the chicken house 
fences: 

They walked on down the brook. Here and 


there the snow was halfway to their knees, where 


Tue Boys Founp tHe TRAcKS OF A RABBIT 


the wind had drifted little hollows full of it. The 
bushes were bent over with a heavy, white crust 
frozen to their branches. 

The surface of the brook was covered with ice. 
They could walk on it almost anywhere. But 
they had to watch out when they came to places 
where the water ran fast over stones, or down 
over a log. In one place like that there was no 
ice at all. 

Spot had disappeared. They ran across his 
tracks beside the bank of the brook. Soon they 
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heard him barking, somewhere up the slope above 
them. 

““Let’s see what he’s found,” said Horace. 

They hurried through the meadow, climbed the 
fence, and crossed the field where the corn had 
been. At the farther side Spot was digging away 
in the snow at the foot of a pile of rocks. When 


Spor Hap Lerr His [TRAIL IN THE SNOW 


he saw the boys coming he barked and dug all the 
harder, sending snow and leaves flying out between 
his hind legs. 

There was a fence beside the rocks. On the 
snow along the fence, and all around the rocks, 
were little tracks, a good deal like those that the 
rabbit made, but much smaller. Some of them 
led toward the foot of a tree near by. 

Horace looked up into the tree. Then he walked 
around to another side and looked up from there. 
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“Spot,” he called. “You foolish dog. There 
he 1s,,up in the trees 

Jim looked, and pretty soon made out a red 
squirrel, sitting quietly on a big limb, close to the 
trunk. 

They had a great time persuading Spot to give 
up digging. He couldn’t get it out of his head that 
there was a squirrel in the rocks, waiting to be dug 
out. 

Finally they induced him to come on with them, 
back toward the house. 


CHAPTER. XXVI 
THE ICE HARVEST 


“Boys,” said Uncle David, a day or two later, 
“don’t you want to go along and watch us cut ice ?”’ 

“TIsn’t the snow pretty deep on it ?”’ asked Aunt 
Lucy. 


THE SNow ScRAPER WAS LYING ON THE BANK 


“Yes, there is a good deal,’’ Uncle David as- 
sented. ~ but it. scrapes: off clean:. It isn’t. as 
bad as when it thaws.”’ 

The big wagon bed had been shifted over to a 
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pair of heavy runners. Andy brought out Dan 
and Ben and hitched them up. He and Uncle 
David with the two boys drove away to a pond 
about two miles from Meadowbrook Farm. 

They came out on the pond at a place where the 
bank was low, so 
that the horses and 
sled could easily be 
driven on to the 
ice. Two other 
teams and three 
men were already 
there. One of the 
teams was hitched 
to a wagon on 
wheels instead of 
a sled. Jim knew 
one of the men — 
Mr. Reynolds, 
Henry’ s father 
The other two he 


One oF THE Men Was Sawine Ice had SGeR at a 
neighboring place 


the Sunday afternoon Uncle David took them for | 


a walk. 

Where they were at work the snow had been 
scraped off the top of the ice. It was piled up in 
heaps near by. The scraper was lying on the bank. 
The surface of the ice was scored with long, narrow 
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furrows. Part of these ran one way, and part 
crossed them at right angles, so that the ice was 
marked off in squares. 

At one end of the rows of squares there was a 
space of open water. In the water several ice- 
cakes were floating around. A long wooden boom 


He Broke THE CAKES APART WITH THE PRONGS 


was lying in the water, fastened at one end with a 
rope. It kept the floating cakes close to the edge 
of the ice nearest the wagons. 

One of the men was working with a big saw. It 
had coarse teeth, and a cross-bar handle at one 
end. He sawed up and down with it, along the 
two end furrows scored in the ice. Next he picked 
up a heavy iron tool, with four flat prongs on the 
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end, and jabbed it down here and there in the first 
cross-furrow. A row of cakes broke off. Then 
he used the prongs to break the cakes apart, and 
sent them bobbing and floating out into the water. 

Mr. Reynolds stood at the edge of the ice, hold- 
ing a pole in his 
hands. On the 
end of the pole was 
a spike, sticking 
out at right angles. 
‘The: ‘ice at-.vig 
Reynolds’ feet was 
cut away a little, 
so that there was 
a shallow, sloping 
place, running 
down into the 
water. Swinging 
the pole out he 
struck the spike 
at. the: énd= oi ic 
into a cake of ice 
and pulled it over 
to the sloping place. Then he tipped the cake 
down and up a moment, and with a quick jerk 
pulled it out on to the surface of the ice. 

Andy and Uncle David took a hand at loading 
the wagon. ‘They set a skid, so that it sloped from 
the surface of the ice to the wagon bed. Each of 


Mr. Reynotps PuLLED THE CAKES OUT 
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them hooked a pair of tongs into a cake of ice, one 
on each side. Then both pulled and slid it up 
into the bed. 

All of the men had taken off their overcoats. 
The work kept them warm. But Horace and Jim 
began to feel cold. They jumped up and down and 
knocked their feet oa 


Tuey LoapED THE WAGON wITH IcE 


“Better build a little fire, boys,’ suggested Andy. 

So they found some bits of dry bark and some 
sticks, and stacked them up beside an old. log 
lying on the bank. Uncle David came over and 
started it going. 

“Uncle David,” said Jim. ‘‘What do you do 
with all ‘the ice ?”’ 
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“You mean this that we’re cutting here ?”’ 

fesse 

“Tt’s just for our own use: for Mr. Reynolds and 
the others, and for Meadowbrook Farm. We aim 
to work together, so that each one helps the others, 
till we get all each one needs.”’ 

After a while they filled up the big sled that 
Dan and Ben were hitched to, and drove back to 
the farm. 

The next day Jim and Peggy went back to the 
city. Their visit. had been a short one. Jane 
and Horace were sorry to see them go. Before — 
they went Jane whispered in her mother’s ear: 

“Can't Peggy stay a little longer ?”’ she asked, — 
“just over New Year’s ?” | 

‘“T’m afraid not,” said Aunt Lucy. 

Horace pulled his father to one side. But Uncle 
David shook his head. 

“Tt would be lots of fun, Sonny,” he said, “‘but 
— wait a minute —”’ 

He walked over and talked a moment with Aunt 
Lucy. She smiled and nodded. | 

“Tl tell you, children,” he said. “We'll ask 
Peggy and Jim to come for another visit in the 
spring, as soon as school’s out. And this time,” 
he added, “we want them to bring their father and 
mother with them.” 


CHAPTER XXVil 
SPRING 


THE winter slowly came to an end. The wheat 
in the field back of the barn looked fresh and green 


THe Cows wWerE TURNED OUT INTO THE PASTURE 


as soon as the snow was gone. Here and there in 

other fields the grass began to turn green. Down 

by the brook the buds on pussy-willows sprouted 

out into soft, gray tufts, like tiny rabbit-paws. 

Queer, slender blossoms came out on the poplar 

trees. Robins commenced to walk around the 
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slope by the garden, hunting for worms. Jerry’s 
feathers looked fresh and bright, ‘as if he’d bought 
a new coat. A pair of bluebirds fought with 
sparrows, to see who should occupy the little 
wooden house nailed to a limb of the big apple-tree. 

Jane put thirteen eggs under Speckle, the hen, 


Uncite Dayip Harrowep THE GARDEN 


and Speckle settled down for a long stay in her 
nest, to keep the eggs warm and hatch out a 
family of chicks. Horace went fishing, at the 
old mill. There were three or four new, little 
calves in the barn. Andy let Dan and Ben out in 
front. of the barn, and Ben lay down and rolled 
clear over, back and forth, six times. 

“That makes him worth six hundred dollars,” 
Andy declared. 


The cows were turned out into the Bete vs 
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across the brook. Belinda promptly found a 
place in the fence where she could squeeze through. 
She started at once for the woods, as if she were 
going to catch a train at Milford. Horace wasn’t 
on hand this time, but Andy saw her. Spot saw 
her, too. Then Andy had to run fast enough to 
catch both Spot and Belinda. 


Jane HeELpep IN PLANTING THE GARDEN 


Uncle David and Andrew hauled out half-a- 
dozen loads of manure and spread it on the garden. 
The ground there drained out quickly in the spring. 
That helped to get the soil into good shape early, 
while some of the fields were still too wet to be 
worked. The garden sloped toward the southeast, 
too, so the sun warmed it up quickly. 
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A few days later Andy plowed the piece and 
harrowed it. “Then he and Uncle David, with Jane 
and Horace for helpers, took a ball of cord, laid out 
the rows for the early vegetables, and made the 
first planting of seeds. 

Jane asked Horace to spade up her flower garden 
for her, between the 
porch and the drive- 
way. Aunt Lucy 
and she had bought 
the seeds for it in 
Freeport, early in 
the spring. As soon 
as the ground was 
ready she dug a 
trench along one 
side of the plot, and 
planted a row of 
sweet peas. Next 
to these was a bed 
for nasturtiums. 

In the house she had already started several 
boxes of plants that needed to grow indoors for a 
while and then be moved outdoors. Some of these 
she transplanted now. The others would have 
to wait until warm weather, when there was no 
more danger of frosts. 

Before long the days grew pretty busy for every- 
body. As Uncle David said, “‘The day lasts only 


Sweet Peas WERE PLANTED 
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from sun-up to dark, but the jobs keep on growing 
all day and all night.” 

Horace and Jane usually got back from school 
about four o’clock. From that time until supper 
there were a dozen things to be looked after. 
Horace declared one afternoon that there were 
“about a million,” but that was when he and 
Henry Reynolds had been talking about going 
fishing. 

Speckle had brought out her family of chicks, — 
eleven of them. Jane watched them and fed them, 
until they were old enough to look out for them- 
selves. In other coops in the orchard there were 
other little families, scurrying out and in, scratch- 
ing and hunting for bugs, while the old mother 
hen clucked and scolded. 

As soon as the first tiny plants began to appear 
in the garden, the weeds, too, started up. Horace 
had to get after them. Part of the work he could 
do with the hoe, and that went along pretty fast ; 
but part he had to do on his hands and knees, 
pulling up the weeds carefully so as not to disturb 
the plants, and that part didn’t go so fast. 

All the time the sun kept getting higher in the 
sky each day, the leaves grew larger on the trees, 
and the grass kept growing greener. 


CHAPTER. XXvili 
PLANTING-TIME 


As soon as the ground had dried out enough, 
Andy set to work plowing the field across the 
brook. When he had it about half done, a big 
rain storm drove him in. Then for a week it 
rained just enough to keep the ground so wet that 
Andy couldn’t finish. In the afternoon the sun 
would shine, but next morning it would be raining 
again. Or, if the sun came out in the morning, 
there would be a storm in the afternoon. 

Andy fretted and complained. “Looks as if it 
was going to keep on raining for a month,” he 
grumbled. “First thing we know it’ll be summer, 
before we get that piece plowed.” 

“Why don’t you try it anyhow?” said Horace. 

“Then I’d have a pretty how-de-do, now would- 
n’t I,” snorted Andy. “If you go on that ground 
when it’s wet, you won't get rid of the clods till 
next winter.” 

Finally there were good days of warm, drying 
sun, and Dan and Ben finished their rounds. The 
next day Andy began harrowing. He used a disk 
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harrow at the start. It was a good deal like the 
cutaway that Jim had seen Mr. Reynolds using, 
but it wasn’t as large, and there were no notches 
cut in the edge of the disks... Back and forth, and 
criss-cross up and down, Dan and Ben pulled the 


Anpy WENT OVER THE FIELD WITH A SPIKE-TOOTH Harrow 


harrow, stirring up and smoothing out all the 
ridges left by the plow. 

Next Andy went over the field with the spike- 
tooth. There wasn’t any seat on this harrow for 
Andy to ride on. He walked along back of it. 
The harrow was a low, wide, iron framework, set 
every little way with long iron spikes that stuck 
down beneath. There were handles on it that 
you could move forward or back. When you 
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moved these it made all the spikes point straight 
down or slope toward the rear. 

There was one part of the field, toward the lower 
corner, where water had stood in winter. When 
Andy had finished with the spike-tooth, the 
earth was still 
lumpy in this 
part. Many 
of the lumps 
were hard, — 
almost like 
stones... site 
spikes didn’t 
break these 
Up... iene 
only pushed 
them _ aside, 
and stirred 
them around. 

To get this place into good order Andy went 
over it with a drag. The drag was made of four 
heavy planks bolted to cross-pieces. The edge of 
each plank was set a little way over the one next 
to it, like shingles on the roof of a house. On top 
of the drag were stones, to weight it down. As 
Dan and Ben pulled the drag along, the planks 
crushed the hard lumps, mashing them into bits. 

Finally the field was ready for planting. The 
ground was mellow and crumbly. You could push 


Tue Drac was Mave or Heavy PLANKS 
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your foot down into it almost to the top of your 
shoe. 

Uncle David hired an extra team of horses for a 
day or two, with a man to drive them. ‘There was 
a farm half a mile away that was willing to spare 
them. 


Tuey PLANTED THE PiEcE To ENsILaGE Corn 


“They won’t do as much work as Dan and Ben,” 
said Andy, ‘“‘but I suppose they’ll help out.” 

The new team went to work on the field that 
Uncle David had plowed in the fall. It was ready 
now to be harrowed. As soon as it was in good 
order Uncle David got out the corn-planter. 
Then he and the new man planted the piece to 
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ensilage corn. They took a good deal of care to 
get the first row straight. After that the planter 
marked out the next row each time. But the 
driver had to be careful to follow the mark. 
Meanwhile Andy brought out the drill from the 
tool shed, and seeded part of the field that he had 


Anpy SEEDED DOWN THE FIELD ACROSS THE BROOK 


been harrowing, across the brook. The drill had 
two wheels, with a long box, cross-wise, just Over 
the axle. This was’ where Andy put the seed. 
Beneath the box was a row of eight pipes, leading 
down. Each pipe ended in a sort of iron boot. 
The boots ran through the ground, with their 
bottoms a few inches below the surface, and the 
seed fed down through them. 
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There had been no rain now for a week or more. 
The sun was hot, and the top of the ground was 
dried out. So Andy took Dan and Ben and rolled 
the field, to make the moisture, farther down in the 
ground, come to the surface, and help the seed to 
sprout. 

Before long the plants where the seeder had 


Tue Rotter Mave tHe Moisture CoME TO THE SURFACE 


been were through the ground. A rainy day came 
along, and set them sprouting up in a hurry. If 
you stood off at one end of the field and looked up 
the slope, you could see each row. ‘The wheat was 
growing fast. The corn was up. 

The weeds, too, kept shooting up everywhere. 
They kept Andy busy with the cultivator and 
made Horace work hard with his hoe. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
UNCLE JOHN AND JIM 


Towarp the end of May the school at the fork 
of the road closed for the summer vacation. 
There were so many things to be done on the farms 


Near THE BripcGe a Cow Stoop IN THE 
WATER 


at that time of 
year that the 
older children 
were needed at 
their homes. 
Peggy wrote 
that. “tires 
schools in the 
city would close 
in about three 
weeks. She and 
Jim would finish 
their work the 
fourteenth of 
June. A stem 
days later Uncle 
John, Peggy’s 


father, received a letter from Uncle David. In 
the same mail word came from Aunt Lucy for 
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-Peggy’s mother, Aunt Emily. There were more 
letters and answers. Finally it was arranged that 
Jim and Peggy, with their father and mother, 
should come to Meadowbrook Farm soon after 
school closed, for a two weeks’ visit. 

They came one clear, warm day, the last of 
June. Uncle David drove to Milford with Milly 
to meet them. They had taken the morning 


AROUND THE CoRNER THEY Founp Spor anp Tac 


train, reaching Milford at eleven o’clock. Almost 
before the train had pulled out, Milly was headed 
toward home, and soon she had turned the corner 
into the long level stretch. The sun shone brightly, 
making black shadows on the road where the trees 
arched overhead. In the marshy place by the 
bridge a cow stood in the water, switching her tail 
to drive away flies. 

Just before they reached the top of the long hill 
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Jane and Horace met them. Uncle David stopped 
the horse, and Jim and Peggy jumped out to walk 
down the hill with the other children. Near where 
they stopped Uncle John pointed out a farmhouse 
to Aunt Emily. 

That's’ the. place,” he said, “haven tescenass 
since I was a boy.”’ 


Anpy Hitrcuep Dan anp BEN To THE CULTIVATOR 


Dinner was all ready when they arrived. Han- 
nah Wiggin had come over, to help Aunt Lucy. 

As soon as dinner was finished, Uncle John 
slipped into a pair of overalls, and found an old 
straw hat. 

“Come on, Jim,” he said, “‘let’s see the farm.”’ 

Around the corner of the woodshed they found 
Spot and Tag. 
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Hie,’ there, opot,, called Jim,’ “Hello; Tag.” 

Both dogs got up, wagging their tails. But it 
was a warm day, and they were too lazy and com- 
fortable to go along. 

Andy had backed the cultivator out of the tool- 
shed and was getting ready to spend the afternoon 
fighting weeds in the cornfield. They watched 
him while he 
brought out 
Dan and Ben, 
and hitched 
them up. 

“ tihese* ate 
ww Oo nice 
horses, Mr. 
Harlow,” he 
said. | 

Uncle John 
looked them 
Gynec be. hive 
rubbed his hand up and down their noses. 

“What’ll they weigh ?”’ he asked. 

“They weighed twenty-eight hundred this 
spring,” Andy replied, “but I think they’re a little 
lighter now.” He turned to Jim. 

“Did you see our new cow?” he asked. 

He tied Dan and Ben to a corner of the tool- 
house, and disappeared into the barn. In a 
moment he came out, leading a big black and 
white Holstein. | 


THERE was A New HotstTEIn 
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“We just brought her over this motning,” he 
explained. “‘We traded for her. Belinda was a 
good milker, but she never could learn what a 
fence was for. If there wasn’t any hole for her 
to get through, it seemed as if she’d make one.” 
At the farther end of 
the orchard Jim and 
Uncle John found a big 
white pig, rooting around 
in front of a low shed, 
inside a wire fence. 

“That looks like Nel- 

lie,” said Jim. “I won- 
der where her little pigs 
are, \! 
“Maybe her family’s 
grown up by this time,” 
said “his ‘father.’ Gahige 
grow pretty fast.” 

They. camé. back 
through the farmyard, 
and walked down the path to the plank bridge over 
the brook. Jim showed his father the ram and 
the spring, and told him how the brook worked to 
pump the water from the spring to the house. 

A little way beyond they came to a gate, and 
turned into the field that Andy had plowed and 
seeded, earlier in the season. It was all green, 
now, with grass and clover. 


Jim Founp a Bic Wuire Pic 
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“This is the place where the corn was,” said 
Jim: “Over there’s the tree where I saw the 
squirrel.”’ 

He led the way across the field. The clover was 
higher than their shoe-tops, and felt soft beneath 
their feet. Uncle John stooped and ran his hand 
through the thick leaves. 

“Tt’s a fine stand,” he said. “‘ You don’t always 
see clover as good as this.”’ 

At the fence, on the farther side, they came to a 
pile of rocks. There were bits of old shells lying 

about. Jim looked up into the hickory tree. 
me . Lhere he is,’ he ‘said: ~“<Old Spot nevér got 
him, after all.” 


CHAPTER RY XOCX. 
ACROSS “THE | FIELDS 


Jim and his father walked on alongside the fence 
until they came to the corner of the field. There 
was a sort of gate there, leading into another piece. 
But the gate didn’t swing. It was made of three 


THERE WAS A SET OF Bars AT THE CORNER 


long boards that rested at each end on cross-pieces 
nailed between a pair of posts, set close together. 
The boards were loose, so that you could slide 
them out and lay them to one side if you wanted to 
drive through. 
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“This is what we used to call a set of bars,’’ said 
Uncle John. “I remember there was a set where 
you went into our back pasture. Only, they were 
made of poles, instead of boards like these. They 
were pretty heavy to lift down and put up again.”’ 

““Where was 
your =place, 
Padi’ asked 
Jim. 

“Why, don’t 

you know? It 
was that farm 
at the top of the 
hill, where Hor- 
ace and Jane 
met us yester- 
day.” : 
ed ran: t 
know you used 
to live there,” 
said Jim, sur- 
prised. 
“Yes,” said Uncle John, “we lived there until 
I was about nine or ten — about as big as you. 
Then my daddy sold the place, and we moved to 
the city.”’ 

Uncle John climbed up on the bars, and sat on 
the top one. Jimclimbed up beside him. Beyond 
them was a low stone wall. On top of it were long 


Tue Orv Bars, Mabe oF PoLes 
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poles held in place by other shorter cross-poles set 
in the ground, on either side of the wall, and rest- 
ing against it. 

“That’s an old-time fence, Tine said Uncle 
John. “But it isn’t as queer as the stump fences 
that we used to have, in some places.”’ 

“What do you mean by stump-fences ?”’ asked Jim. 


On Top oF THE WALL WERE LonG POoLeEs 


“They were made of stumps turned over on 
their sides,” explained his father. “The roots 
were fast to the stump. When you set them close 
together all these roots stuck up in the air and 
crossed each other and made a sort of fence. Then 
you filled in any holes with rails or logs.” 

They watched a big, black crow go flapping 
along overhead. <A sparrow was flying just behind 
the crow, darting at him first from one side and 
then from the other. 
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“See the sparrow chasing the old corn-thief,”’ 
said Uncle John. 

After a while they climbed down on the farther 
side of the bars and walked across a wide pasture. 
At the other end men were at work putting 
up a wire fence. The posts for the fence were 
already set and braced. One of the men had an 


Some MEN wWErRE Puttinc up A WIRE FENCE 


iron clamp that he fastened to the wire. Then 
he rested a part of the clamp against a post, and 
pulled on a handle that stuck out from the clamp. 
That stretched the wire tight while another man 
drove in staples to fasten it in place. The wires 
near the ground were closer together than those 
farther up, and there were cross wires, running up 
and down, every two or three feet. 

“That makes a good fence,” said Uncle John. 

oO 
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“Might as well put up a good one while you're 
about it,” replied one of the men. 

“Uncle David has some fences like that,” said 
Jim, as they walked away. ‘‘He has some good 
gates, too. One of them, up by the barn, has a 
stone post at the end of it that’s higher’n your 

head.”’ 

They came 
back along 
the bank of 
the brook. 
Jim “ledthe 
way: ‘to a 
fallen. tree 


could cross. 
“Any fish 


one hee 


Tue Gate with THE HicH Stone Post son?” asked 
Uncle John. 

“Sure,” said Jim. “Don’t you remember I told 
you about the fish we caught last fall? That was 
down below here. There’s an old dam down there.” 

“Let’s go and see it,” said his father. 

So they crossed back over the fallen log, and 
tramped on down to the dam. Jim pointed out the 
spot where they had fished first, where the shiners 
ate off all their bait; and the other place, at the 
dam, where they caught their fish. 


/ 


where they | 
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There was a pole, without any line on it, leaning 
against the side of the old mill. 

“There’s my pole,” said Jim. “I left it there 
when we started back home.”’ 

Uncle John looked up and down the brook, and 
chuckled to himself. 

“T guess I know the place, after all,’ he said. 
“My daddy brought me here fishing when I was a 
kid.” 


CHAPTER: XXxT 
AUNT EMILY AND PEGGY 


AFTER Jim and his father had started for their 
walk, Peggy and Jane took Aunt Emily to show 
her the chickens and little pigs, and the calves. 


BROWNIE AND JERRY WERE ON THE CELLAR Door 


They stopped first to hunt up Brownie and Jerry, 
and found them on the other side of the house, 
sitting on the cellar door. As usual, Jerry was 
suspicious. He wanted:to get down from the door. 
But it was too high to jump from the upper end, 
where he was sitting, and the visitors were stand- 
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ing at the lower end. All he could do was to say 
“Quirk-quirk.”’ 

Lying in the sun, by the wheels of the old 
buggy, in the tool-house, were seven or eight little 
white pigs. They squealed and grunted, and ran 
away. 

““Where’s Nellie?” asked Peggy, as they came 
Near to. a -shed 
that had boards 
fastened across 
the doorway. 


FWVEnt@ £25 'S 
Nellie ?”’ inquired 
Aunt Emily. 


“Why, don’t 
you know? 
shes: the; big 
white pig that 
always stood up 
by the door in 
tuat- shed, - and 
hung her leg over 


tie. "boards. = 

Those were her — THERE were Severat Famiuies oF Litre 

: : CHICKS 

little pigs that 

we saw back there by the buggy wheel.” 
Janelaughed. ‘Why, Peggy,” she said, “ Nellie’s 

pigs are all grown up. We sold them last week.” 
Peggy was astonished. 
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“Well, those pigs are just like them, anyhow,” 
she declared. 

They looked over the boards into the shed. 
Another big pig, almost like Nellie but not quite 
as white, was lying on the floor. She had a family 
of very small pigs of her own. 

There were other families of youngsters near by. 
Scattered through the orchard were several small 
houses, each about two feet high. Some had 


HirAM WAs IN ONE OF THE CHICKEN YARDS 


shingles on the roof, some had tarred paper, and 
one had white oilcloth. Around each house a 
dozen or more little chicks were scampering, while 
an old hen stood guard over them. 

“T see Hiram,” said Peggy. 

She ran into one of the chicken yards and 
‘“‘shooed”’ a white rooster toward the fence. They 
waited for him to crow, but he wouldn’t perform. 
When they turned to go away he raised his head, 
flapped his wings, and crowed twice. 

“Is Susan here yet ?”’ asked Peggy. 
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“‘She’s in the pasture,” said Jane. “Do you 
want to walk out there, Aunt Emily ?” 

Aunt Emily was willing. “I know who Susan 
is,” she said. . 

Jane led the way through the gate, down the 
lane, and through the bars into the pasture. 


Bryonp a KNOLL WERE THREE CALVES 


Beyond a little knoll they found three calves. 
One of them was Susan. But she had grown 
so much that Peggy hardly knew. her. She 
was taller, and rounder, and her horns had _ be- 
gun. to show. She wasn’t tied to a pole any 
more, but wandered along with the other calves, 
eating grass. 

There was a tree on the knoll, and a see 
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shady place. Aunt Emily and the girls sat there 
for a long time, watching the calves and talking 
about the farm and the school, and the things that 
they had been doing. When they got back to the 
house the afternoon was nearly over. 

As they stepped up on the porch Aunt Lucy 
came out with a 
basket, on her 
-way to the gar- 
den to get vege- © 
tables for supper. 

“Can't Terr, 
asked Peggy. 

‘CAN = rigtees 
said Aunt Lucy, 
“you and Jane 
bring in some 
things.” 

Fhe se1rgs 
crossed into the 
garden? sana 
walked along the 
Peccy Founp a Bep oF RapIsHEs ie 5 e ee 
little red radishes, and gathered a bunch of them. 
Jane added two big heads of lettuce. “There were 
bean-vines close by, some of them full of clusters 
of long, yellow pods. They filled one end of the 
basket with a heap of these. 
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“‘Let’s pick some strawberries,” said Jane. 

She ran into the house and brought out another 
basket. The two girls got down on their hands 
and knees, among the strawberry vines, and hunted 
out the ripest and darkest berries, hidden away 
beneath the leaves. 

Peggy carried the berries to the porch, to show 


Toey Hunrtrep For THE Rrpest BERRIES 


them to her mother. Then she and Jane took 
them into the house to hull them: Aunt Lucy and 
Hannah Wiggin began getting supper. 

After a time Peggy came out and joined Aunt 
Emily on the porch. She sat down on the arm 
of her mother’s chair, and a moment later slipped 
into her lap. 

They watched the twilight deepen across the 
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meadow. Somewhere near the barn they could 
hear Jim and Uncle John talking together. 

“T wonder,” said Aunt Emily, “how my Peggy 
would like to live on a farm ?”? — 

“T surely would,” said Peggy. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
OLD AND NEW 


WHEN Jim and his father came back to the farm- 
yard, they found Uncle David and Horace at work 
setting up a post at one side of the open space 


between the house and the 
barn. On top of the post was 
an iron bracket holding a glass 
globe. , 

“What do you think of our 
new light?” said Horace to 
Jim. 

““What’s it for ?”’ asked Jim. 

““Haven’t you seen the new 
outfit ?”? said Uncle David. 

He led them around to the 
farther side of the house, where 
there was a short, steep bank. 
In the side of the bank a shed 
had been built, with the roof 
coming down almost to the 
ground, like a root-cellar. On 
the side next to the slope 
there was a door. 
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THERE WAS A Post WITH 
a GLOBE on Top 
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Horace opened the door. It was dark inside, 
but when Jim and his father stepped nearer they 
could see a thing like a tall iron can, on legs. The 
can was in three sections. A small pipe led from 
it through the 
wall, into the 
ground. 

“Tt’sa machine 
to make gas for 
lights,’ said Uncle 
David, “‘an acety- 
lene generator, 
they callit. We’re 
going to pipe it 
all through the 
house and barn.” 

He explained 
how water was 
put into one part 
of the can, and a 
chemical into 
another. When 
the two came together the gas was formed. The 
machine would regulate itself, except for cleaning 
and filling once in a while. 

The boys wandered out through the orchard, to 
look up some little pigs. Uncle John and Uncle 
David walked back to the barn and sat down on the 
grassy slope, near the big doors. 


In THE Bank A SHED Hap BEEN BuILt 
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“The gas lights won’t entirely take the place of 
oil, will they,’ remarked Uncle John. 

“No,” said Uncle David, “we'll have to use 
lanterns as we always have, around parts of the 
barn and other buildings. I expect we'll always 
have one hanging on the old 
nail there by.the door. Of 
course the gas will be handy 
in the house, because it makes 
so much more light than a 
lamp. But more than likely 
we'll use our oil lamps a good 
deal at that, now and then. 
I don’t think Jane will get 
out of practice at filling them.” 

“Howare electric light plants 
for farms?” asked Uncle John. 

*<T. think. they re: first-rate,’ 
said Uncle David. “They cost 
a good deal to put in, I un- 
derstand, but probably they’re 
the best in some ways. Even 
at that, you'll have to use an 
oil lantern for getting around at nights: such as 
crossing a dark field, or looking up the stock.” 

The cows came walking up slowly through the 
pasture. The sun was getting low. It would 
soon be. milking-time. Horace and Jim finished 
their inspection of the pigs, and joined Uncle 


A LANTERN WILL ALWays 
Be NEEDED 
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David and Uncle John on the grassy slope near 
the barn. 
“Well,” said Uncle John, “I suppose that lots 


Or Lamps For JANE TO FILL 


of things are changed and improved around a 
farm since I was a boy.” 

“T don’t know that there are so many changes,” 
said Uncle David. ‘‘We have pretty much the 
same farm tools. ‘That cultivator over there isn’t 
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much different from the one my father used in his 
potato patch. It’s made about as it used to be, 
and has about the same shovels to stir up the dirt 
and discourage the weeds. I think harvesting 
machinery’s changed more than anything else.” 


WHEN THE WueEatT 1s RipE THE REAPING BEGINS 


“Harvest was always a busy time,” remarked 
Uncle John. 

“Tt is yet,” said Uncle David. ‘“There’ll be a 
gang of eight or ten men here for two or three 
days, with a traction engine and a big thresher. 
We don’t raise very much grain, and they’ll rush 
it through pretty fast.” 
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“When is harvest, Uncle David?” asked Jim. 


“It comes before many weeks now. As soon as 
the wheat’s ripe we'll be running the reaper 
through it. Then we’ll shock it up. Pretty soon 
after that the threshing crew will be around. 
They’ll set up back of the barn, and we'll haul in 


THRESHING Is A Busy TIME 


the grain, as fast as the teams can fetch it. Two 
men will feed it into the thresher, and before you 
know it the wheat’ll be in the bags and the blower’ll 
have the straw piled up in a big stack.” 

Uncle David disappeared into the barn to begin 
the evening chores. Horace went to the house, 
to carry in firewood for Aunt Lucy. 

Uncle John and Jim sat on the grass, and 
watched the shadows creep across the meadow, 
toward the brook. A turkey stalked by, on his 
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way to join the rest of the flock at their roost. Tag 
wandered up and lay down beside them. On the 
porch they could hear the voices of Peggy and Aunt 
Emily. A light shone in the kitchen, and through 
the windows they could see Aunt Lucy and Hannah 
Wiggin and Jane getting supper. 

“Jim,” said Uncle John, “would you like to live 
on a farm?” 

“You bet I would,” said Jim. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
HAY MAKING 


A FEw days later Uncle David started mowing 
one of the fields. The grass was higher than Jim’s 
knees, though 
itt wasn toca 
heavy stand. 
The heavier, 
clover hay 
wold). be 
mowed the 
mex Powe. ke 
Andy backed 
the mowing ° 
machine out 
of the tool 
shed. It had 
wide iron 
wheels, with 
cross-pleces ai 
on the rims. Tuere was a Currer Bar at Ong SIDE OF THE 

‘““Those are ROC ENGS Jem 
to make it take hold,” said Andy. “You%see 
the wheels are geared to the cutter-bar. When 
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they turn they make the bar go back and forth 
under those points. That’s.what cuts off the 
grass. It’s like a row of scissors.” 

The cutter bar stuck out at one side of the ma- 
chine. There was a big lever beside the seat. 
When this was pulled back it made the end of the 


Jim anp Peccy WatcHED THE Mower 


bar come up. Andy had it raised when he drove 
out to the field. 

Uncle David had an extra team of horses for the 
day. They were a pair-of grays that Mr. Taylor 
wanted Uncle David to try. So Andy had them 
hitched to the mower, to see how they’d work. 

As soon as the dew had dried on the grass Andy 
started. He went first around the outside of a 
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section of the field. Jim and Peggy stood near 
the fence and watched him go by. The cutter 
bar traveled along close to the ground, and the 
grass fell flat behind it. The machine made a loud 
noise, like ‘‘ clack-clack-clack,’’ — only much faster 
than you could say it. When it was at the farther 
side of the field Jim and Peggy could still hear it. 
Andy drove 
around and 
around, each 
time cutting a 
new. sit: 
The sun was 
bright and hot. 
After a while 
Uncle Daxad 
came out. 
“It’s: goed 
hayin’ weather, 
Andy,”’ he said. 
“Looks as if 
we ought to get 
this in without 
An Overneap Hay Carrier was at WorK any wetting,” 
Andy replied. 
“We'll let that lie this afternoon,’’ Uncle David 
explained to Jim. ‘“‘To-morrow it ought to be 
ready to put in the barn.” 
Uncle John and Aunt Emily were late for dinner. 
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They had been out for a walk, they said, up to the 
top of the hill on the road toward Milford. Uncle 
David looked at Uncle John, and Uncle John 
smiled and nodded. Aunt Lucy looked at Aunt 
Emily, and she smiled and nodded, too. 

After dinner Andy hitched Milly to the surrey. 


A Horse Went Rounp anp RounbD 


“Uncle David and I are going to drive to Free- 
port on an errand,” said Jim’s father. “You and 
Horace can come along if you want to.”’ 

They drove out, along the dusty, sunny road. 
At nearly every farm a mowing machine was at 
work. When they couldn’t see one they could 
hear it, somewhere near by. 

At some places big loads of hay were being 
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hauled to the barns. As they passed the Sturte- 
vant farm two men were unloading hay with an 


overhead carrier. They stopped and watched it 


work. 

The hay wagon was drawn up close to the front 
of the barn. In the peak of the front, overhead, a 
big door was open, and above this was a heavy 
beam. ‘There was an iron track fastened below 
the beam. A pulley ran on this track. 

A rope ran down from the pulley to an iron fork, 
over the wagon. The man on the wagon jabbed 
this fork down into the hay in front of him. A 
horse that stood near the front of the barn walked 
slowly out, away from the barn, pulling a rope 
behind him. As he walked a great bunch of hay 
rose from the wagon until it was opposite the open 
door overhead, and then disappeared into the barn. 
In a moment the horse backed up, a man appeared 
at the door with the fork, empty, and it lowered 
down to the wagon again. 

“You'll see them baling hay at the next place, 
I think,” said Uncle David. ‘“‘They have some 
of last year’s crop that they’re pressing and taking 
to town.” 

But they couldn’t see much when they got there, 
for the men were working inside the barn. Just 
outside the door there was a heavy wooden box, 
braced to the ground. A pole ran out from the 
top of the box, and a’ horse was hitched to the end 
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of this. He went round and round the box, draw- 
ing the pole after him. 

‘He furnishes the power to run the baler,”’ said 
Uncle John. “The machine inside presses the hay 
into tight, oblong bundles, and the men fasten it 
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with wires. They do that so that they can ship it 
on trains.” 

A little later Jim had a chance to see the hay 
made up into bales. They passed a load of it, 
before they reached Freeport. 

When they got into town Uncle David drove to a 
building on the main street. He and Uncle John 
Went up a stairway, and stayed for a long time, 
while Jim and Horace waited in the surrey. 
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It was supper time when they reached home. 
Aunt Emily came out on the porch as they drove 
up. 
“Did you — ?” she said to Uncle John. 
He nodded. 


“To-morrow afternoon,” he said. 


CHAPTER «XXXIV 
THE FARM 


Next morning, after the sun was well up, Andy 
hitched Milly to the hay tedder, and drove up and 
down the field that they had mowed the day before. 


On THE Back oF THE Hay TEDDER WERE SIx Forks 


It was a funny machine to watch. On the back 
of it were six forks. As the tedder went along 
these forks dipped toward the ground, one after 
another, and then kicked out backward and up- 
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ward, tossing the hay into the air. They were 
like so many legs, each one kicking as fast as it 
could. 
“That’s to turn the hay over, and make sure it 
dries out,” explained Andy. 
Meanwhile Uncle David drove Dan and Ben to 


Anpy was DRIVING THE RAKE 


the mowing machine, cutting a new piece, to be 
ready for another day. 

When dinner was over: Uncle John put on his 
overalls, and the big straw hat. 

“T’m going to take a hand this afternoon,” he 
announced. 

He and Uncle David went to the barn, with the 
children trailing along. They got out Dan and 
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Ben, and hitched them to a big wagon that had an 
open rack on it instead of a wagon bed. Uncle 
David brought out two wide, wooden rakes from 
the tool room, and put them on the wagon. Then 
he got two pitchforks, and put them on. 

“Jump on, children,”’ he said. 

They all climbed on. Peggy and Jane sat on a 
board in the bottom of the rack. Jim and Horace 
perched on another board that ran along one side. 
The men stood 
at the front end, 
where there was 
a narrow frame 
sticking up, like 
a short ladder. 
Bumping and 
rattling they 
drove out of 
the barn. 

When they 
got to the field 
Andy was 
already there. 
He was driving 
Milly, hitched © — = 
to a rake that Jim anp Peccy Sat on a PiLe oF Hay 
had a wheel at each end, like a buggy wheel, 
and a seat in the middle for Andy to ride on. As 
“Milly pulled the rake the hay kept gathering in 
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front of it. Every minute or so Andy would push 
on a lever, the tines of the rake would rise, and the 
hay would be left behind in a long heap. 

Andy drove and dumped the rake in such way 
that the heaps of hay were left joining end to end, 


Uncte Davin anp Horace LoapEp THE WAGON 


in a long row. There were many rows, down the 
field. 

Pretty soon Andy turned and drove the other 
way, lengthwise of a row, dumping the rake every 
few feet, making the hay into piles. Uncle David 
started in with a hand-rake, gathering in the hay 
that had been missed. Uncle John took one of the 
pitchforks and helped to pile up the heaps. 

Uncle David called to Horace and had him drive 
the wagon close beside one of the piles. Jim and 
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Peggy jumped down, and sat on one of the heaps, 
near by, to watch. Jane stood at the end of the 
wagon. Each of the men took a fork, and soon 
had the heap of hay on the wagon. Then Horace 
drove to the next pile, and so on, to the next one, 
and the next. ; 
Jane climbed 
down and joined 
Jim and Peggy. 

After a while 
the wagon was 
loaded so high 
that- the men 
could hardly 
reach with the 
forks to put 
more hay on it. 

mCOme. Ons 
shouted Uncle 
David. 

Jimand Peggy 
and Jane scram- 
bled up on top, 
with Uncle John helping them. Dan and Ben 
pulled the load slowly to the farmyard, up the | 
slope, through the big doors, into the barn. Uncle 
David and Uncle John pitched the hay off into the 
mow. . 
They brought in another load. Andy had 
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finished raking and had taken Milly to the barn. 
There were still a few piles left. Uncle David 
called Andy. 

Se won't try to bring in the rest to-night,” he 
Satan. jas ep the cocks that are left, and we'll 
get it to-mor- 
TOW.’ 

A little later 
Uncle David 
brought Milly 
out of the barn 
and hitched her 
to the surrey. 
He: and. Unele 
John got in and 
drove around to 
the porch. Aunt 
Lucy and Aunt 
Emily came out 
of the house and 
joined. them: 
The . childgen 
were down at 

the spring. Uncle David called .to them. 
“We'll be back pretty soon,” he said. 

“Hannah Wiggin will be over to get supper,” 
added Aunt Lucy. 

The evening slipped quickly along. The cows 
came up through the meadow. Andy went into 
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the barn to milk them. Crickets chirped inthe 
grass, Katydids tuned up. Tag whined at the 
kitchen door for Hannah Wiggin to let him in. 

Just before dark the children heard the surrey 
drive up. They all ran to the porch. Uncle John 
and Aunt Emily had already got out. Aunt 
Emily looked at Uncle John and then at the 
children. She put her arm around Jim and Peggy. 

| Well them: John,” she’ said. 

“Well,” said Uncle John, “you know the farm 
just beyond the top of the hill, — the one where I 
lived when I was a boy? We’re coming there 
to live.” 
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